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THE EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Owing to the Easter holidays THE OUTLOOK 
will next week be on Sale on Thursday morning. 


NOTES 


THERE is, unfortunately, nothing to be unsaid of the 
sad news we published last week as to the irretrievable 
seriousness of Mr. Gladstone’s illness. He received the 
news that his health could never be restored to him not 
only with resignation, but with positive thankfulness, 
having no wish to prolong a mere existence after the 
possibilities of useful effort had come to an end. 
Apart from conversation with his family, music is 
almost the only enjoyment left to him. And asa con- 
versationalist, where among living men is his equal to be 
found? Even in the disturbed sleep which comes to him 
he is at times heard recounting to himself historic incidents 
in his marvellous public career, and living the past over 
again in the light of some of those splendid bits of oratory 
with which he has enriched the English language and 
British statesmanship. 


Mr. Ruopes strikes a cheerful note in the special 
message from Madeira, which we publish in another 
column, on the general South African situation. As re- 
gards the prospects of the railway to which he specially 
refers, it may be noted that the Hon. R. Ward, who has 
just returned from South Africa, gives a glowing account 
of the traffic on the railway to Buluwayo, and also of the 
gold-mining prospects. Two-storied houses have sprung 
up everywhere; and, indeed, the whole place is changed 


since his last visit in October 1896. Boulevards have 
been planted; and, whereas then there were only three 
English ladies in the country, 170 attended a ball in last 
November. 


Sir Rosert HERBERT has been selected to be one of 
the new members of the Board of the Chartered Company, 
and although he is one of the Pender monopolist cable 
group, and to that extent restricted in his general free- 
dom of action, he is equipped with knowledge for the 
new post. He is known to bea personal friend of Mr. 
Rhodes, and is thus fully cognisant of his views on the 
South African situation, while he knows, of course, all the 
ins and outs of the Colonial Office. The name of Sir John 
Bramston, also a former permanent official of the Colonial 
Office, is mentioned for another seat on the Board. 


THERE is actually some good news from Uganda. 
Major Macdonald and Captain Harrison between them 
seem to have defeated the Soudanese mutineers towards 
the end of February. Unfortunately another officer has 
been killed, that delightful character ex-King Mwanga is 
still knocking about in the south-west with “‘ a large, un- 
disciplined force,” while our old friend Kabarega, who has 
as many lives as Osman Digna, and was troubling the 
land so far back as the time of Sir Samuel Baker, 
is to the fore once more in the north. Of course 
the Macdonald Expedition up the Nile has not restarted 
yet. 


It is not clear whether the — of Shendy took 
What 


place on Saturday or Sunday—probably Sunday. 
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takes our fancy most is the pursuit of the enemy twenty 
miles. To think of the Egyptian fellaheen troops chasing 
the Khalifa’s own Baggaras! Six years ago military 
men would have shrieked at the notion. We are in 
doubt whether the successor of the Mahdi or the Emirs 
and Osman Digna swore the more heartily at the news. 
What between his bloodthirsty master behind him and the 
hard-hitting Sirdar in front, Osman Digna is rot exactly 
a ** good life” from an assurance point of view. As to 
the Khalifa, he is hardly likely to be bothered with another 
spring-cleaning at Omdurman. 


Some politicians ought to be sent back to school to 
write out, as an imposition, ‘‘Hasten Slowly,” 5,000 
times. Whenever two nations or communities express 
a friendly feeling towards one another, nothing will 
suit these gentlemen but that they shall be forthwith 
chained together in an ‘‘ Alliance.” Paris pseudo-states- 
men cry for a signed-and-sealed Treaty with Russia, 
Politicians here who have never been south of the Equator 
want the Millennium by return of post in South Africa. 
Over in New York there are shouters for a Dual Alliance 
with Great Britain. Of course there is going to be nothing 
of the kind. 


JonATHAN and John Bull are like two brothers work- 
ing adjoining farms. They have tiffs now and then, of 
course. But at bottom they hke and respect each other. 
That is no reason, however, for going into partnership. 
Each knows that his business is best managed apart. 
But woe betide the rural tyrant who thinks to gain an 
advantage over one of the brothers because he manages 
his farm alone! The other will instantly put his strength 
and his purse at his relative’s disposal. As the Mew York 
Press finely says :—‘*‘ We can conceive of only two situa- 
tions which would produce an English-American Alliance. 
One would be a European combination against the States ; 
the other would be the same combination against Great 
Britain. In either of these events a Dual Alliance would 
be as certain as is the splendid supremacy in the world of 
the Anglo-Saxon race.” 


THERE is a peculiar interest for us in the colonisation 
methods of our neighbours. France has a great colony 
at her doors in Algeria, but its proximity to the Mother- 
country does not hasten its development. Rather does 
it make it an easier prey to the bureaucracy, which retards 
its progress by fattening on its resources. Administration 
had fallen into so demoralised a condition that the 
governorship of the colony was going a-begging this 
year, and M. Lépine, in the name of patriotism, was 
induced to accept it. Like other governors, he has 
opened the Colonial Council with a programme. He 
foreshadows great schemes :—(1) new water-works, (2) 
new highways, (3) ‘‘ exploitation” of the forests, (4) 
development of benevolent institutions for the Algerians, 
(5) establishment of agricultural banks, &c. This is 
magnificent, but it is not business. In fact, there are 
no funds to execute new works. Every year the budget 
shows a balance on the wrong side. M. Lépine pur- 
poses to raise a loan to defray the cost of new works 
and assist in carrying on the general administration. If 
he packed a few hundred of the unnecessary officials in 
the colony back to France, he would improve the situa- 
tion ; but his policy will rather tend to increase the great 
army of bureaucratse 
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‘*WuiLe the British Government is doing its best to 
outstrip foreign Powers in the great race for naval 
supremacy, the private shipbuilding yards of this country 
are actively engaged to-day in producing war-ships for the 
service of possible enemies of to-morrow.” With the bare 
facts we are all acquainted in a general way, but it was 
reserved for Mr. Archibald Hurd in the April Meneteenth 
Century to bring it home to us and leave us thoroughly 
uncomfortable. ‘* British shipbuilding yards have con- 
structed for foreign navies,” he says, ‘‘ warships with an 
aggregate displacement of 377,815 tons” ; and he gives a 
list of them. ‘‘ But perhaps as strange as this assistance 
in arming the world against ourselves is the policy of 
recent years of the British naval authorities of lending 
officers and men to foreign countries” to teach them the 
arts of war and to discipline them, perchance, against 
ourselves. It is not easy to devise a remedy, but this 
Nineteenth Century writer shows that none of the ex- 
cuses with which our gunmakers and shipbuilders would 
salve their consciences will hold; and he has set us a very 
pretty problem in the ethics of commerce. 


A critic in the Zuinburzh Review quotes from Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling’s Zhe -lrmy Again: 
A man that’s too good to be lost you, 
A man that is ’andled and made— 
A man that will pay what ’e cost you 
In learnin’ the others their trade—parade !— 
And comments on the last word: ‘‘ We confess we do 
not see the point of this metrically superfluous word in- 
serted.” That is because the critic has not, whilst Mr. 
Kipling has, frequented the barrack-yard. Had he done 
so he would have known that every day, and three or four 
times each day, ‘‘ Parade!” is the caution given and 
prolonged in a loud voice, when the men have fallen in to 
the bugle-call. The caution is drawled out to a length of 
some seconds, to be followed, after a pause, by the word of 
command, ‘‘ Tshunn!” (attention), emitted with the brevity 
of an explosion. To the untrained, or half-trained, the 
caution is given only to be followed by many mutterings 
from the non-commissioned officers of ‘‘ Stand properly at 
ease,” and an ‘‘As you were” from the officer taking 
command of the parade; and this is repeated again and 
again. It is only when men have, ndeed, learnt their 
trade that the shuffling, talking crowd lapses at the 
caution into silence and uniformity of attitude, but 
with every muscle relaxed. Then at the operative word— 
‘¢ Tshunn !’’—they spring into another attitude ; as silent, 
but frozen into the tensest rigidity. Whether the 
** metrically superfluous word” belong to poetry or not, 
it is to soldiers a compendious symbol to all implied in 
‘‘lJearnin’ their trade.” 


Tue historian of the future will have to record that 
more money was spent over cabling to London the account 
of one of the Stoddart test matches than over the report- 
ing of all the Sessions of the Federal Convention which 
adopted the Australian Commonwealth Bill. Of course 
the fact is that, while the man in the street knows some- 
thing of nearly all the members of the rival cricket teams, 
he would be hard put to it were he asked for the names of 
three of the politicians who have taken part in the 
momentous conferences which have just been brought to @ 
close at Melbourne. The foundation of the United States 
of Australia has been laid entirely without assistance from 
home, but it may prove to have been no less ‘ well and 
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truly” done because of that. Will the voters of the 
various Colonies, in their turn, show enough interest to 
give the required minimum of votes provided for by the 
Enabling Bill? Eighty thousand out of New South 
Wales’s adult male population of four hundred thousand, 
and a similar proportion of voters in the other Colonies, 
must say ‘‘ Aye” if the Commonwealth Bill is to be ap- 
proved. Fortunately, the adhesion of any three of the 
five Colonies is enough to enable Federation to come 
into existence. Once established the outsiders will, no 
doubt, drop in one by one, as in the case of the Dominion 
of Canada. All speed, then, to the federal cause. 


THE brilliantly lucid and comprehensive paper read by 
Mr. Davis-Allen on Monday evening at the Imperial Insti- 
tute ought to turn the general mind to the projected Indo- 
Ceylon Railway. The possession by the French of Diego 
Suarez has made an end of England's ‘‘almost impassable 
line ”»—the phrase is Sir C. Dilke’s—‘‘ between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres,’ and, as M. de Lanessains 
frankly indicated, supplies a base from which a French 
squadron might harass an English fleet ex route from 
Table Bay to India and Australia, putting ‘‘an end to all 
commercial relations between England, India, Hong- 
Kong, and China, and even menacing India herself.” 
Hence the huge importance of Colombo—‘ that Clapham 
Junction of the East,” as Mr. Allen calls it—alike as a com- 
mercial centre and as a naval port in time of war. Twothings 
Colombo imperatively needs—that harbour which is now 
on its way to completion, and connection with India 
and Ceylon by rail. Mr. Allen advocates a bridge across 
the submerged reef known as Adam’s Bridge: the un- 
certainty of current makes this an easier method than the 
causeway ; but no difficulty is anticipated. Now, would 
the railway pay? Ina local sense, yes! says Mr. Allen. 
The present Coolie traffic and the potential European 
trafic make that certain. As for the Imperial sense, it 
is obvious that the garrisons and arsenals of India 
would become more rapidly available for the demands 
which our Eastern complications may presently make 
upon them. And Colombo as ‘‘an Eastern Portsmouth” 
would form at once a point whence troops might swiftly 
concentrate for transport for Africa, Australia, or Burmah, 
and a graving dock well out of the cyclones, where the 
‘lame ducks” of war might repair. 


Tue Government is to be congratulated upon the tone 
of the discussion on Indian Finance last Tuesday. Lord 
George Hamilton’s speech was as statesmanlike as could 
be expected. Referring to the subject last week, we asserted 
the impossibility of reopening the Indian mints, and depre- 
cated any immediate steps to establish a gold standard 
until time had been allowed for further careful examination 
of the results of the policy of 1893. The appointment of 
a committee—on which Indian financial interests are to be 
represented—for a thorough impartial investigation of the 
whole question of Indian finance is entirely in accordance 
with the line of sound policy indicated in our finance 
article of last week. 


THAT our criminal procedure needs reforming few will 
deny, but it seems a terribly difficult thing to hit upon 
acceptable methods of reform. Take the Evidence in 
Criminal Cases Bill now before the House of Lords. 
During the debate the present and the late Lord Chan- 
cellors made frequent reference to Sir Herbert Stephen’s 
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_ little book, wherein he argues against the admissibility of 


the accused as witness. This it is the object of the Bill to 
allow ; and Sir Herbert has now rediscussed the subject 
in a letter to the Zimes. Whether right or wrong, he has 
beyond doubt scored two points: (1) The change must 
promote perjury ; and (2) a prisoner, though innocent, 
may often bolster up his case with lies, and thus.run 
considerable danger. With this view Mr. Justice Hawkins 
now practically agrees. He tells us in the Chronicle of 
Thursday—at least the statement bears evidence of inspi- 
ration—that he is dead against the Bill. It will not, he 
says, elicit the truth or minimise errors, or do anything 
but flood the Courts with perjury. 


Our business interests suffer from the most inefficient 
and dearest systems of telephones in Europe. Much was 
hoped from the co-partnership entered into between the 
National Telephone Company and the Post Office in 1892. 
It has resulted in the Post Office doing nothing to improve 
the service, but in doing a good deal to consolidate the 
uncontrolled monopoly which the National Company has 
established. Recently the Post Office has gone further. 
It is seeking to encroach upon the rights of municipalities 
in placing wires underground for the use of the Company, 
and it declines to grant competitive licences. This position 
of things, besides provoking much opposition, has caused 
great anxiety to the Treasury, which has to safeguard our 
financial interests. It is an open secret that there has 
been friction between the departments on the subject. Last 
year Mr. Hanbury showed that he was aware of the 
dangers ahead. The Treasury should now assert its 
authority with more effect, and see that the rival ser- 
vices, which Mr. Hanbury said were necessary, are 
created, in spite of the policy of the Post Office. 


Tue City clergy have held a meeting at Sion College, 
the Archdeacon of London presiding, and have drawn up 
a memorial to the Charity Commissioners, protesting 
against a portion of their proposed new scheme. The 
memorial seems temperate and reasonable enough; but 
great dissatisfaction has been caused by the omission of 
any invitation to the churchwardens of the City churches, 
who are ex officio trustees of the parochial funds, and 
are therefore as much concerned in the matter as the 
clergy. Moreover, it was a churchwarden, Colonel 
Beningfield, of St. Lawrence Jewry, who first called public 
attention to the danger of the Commissioners’ proposal. 


Mr. HERBERT PAuL is a writer who simply cannot 
write badly. If even his opponents regret the absence of 
a really first-class man from the House of Commons, his 
readers ‘‘chortle” over the leisure which permits him tomake 
brilliant Zhe Nineteenth Century. In the current number 
of that review Mr. Paul reviews ‘‘ The Philosophical Radi- 
cals ” from Place—of Greville’s ‘‘ Place and his rabble” 
fame—to Mr. John Morley. Mr. Paul’s rule is not the 
famous ‘‘ whenever you see a head hit it,” but in the Ely- 
sian Fieldssome shins are probably smarting. Mr. Roebuck, 
whose Life ‘‘ is a good instance of the rage for biography 
which struggles with gambling for possession of the human 
mind,” was ‘‘a rather clever, rather eloquent, rather 
noisy, rather sincere man”; unlike Mill, he ‘‘ idealised no 
one and only idolised himself.” He ‘‘ changed his opinions 
with a rapidity which would have been more meritorious 
if they had been shirts.” His ‘‘ judgments upon men and 
things are as nearly worthless as the opinions of any 
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intelligent man can be.” We have always respected Mr. . 


Roebuck as Mr. Thackeray's Goldworthy who dined for a 
shilling, but he is contrasted here to his disfavour with 
Francis Place. It will be seen that Mr. Paul is a bracing 
writer. 


Mr. Gipert's libel action against the Zra ended in 
the jury following the example of the suitors, and dis- 
agreeing. Thus the battle ends inadraw. Everybody 
sheds crocodile tears, yet everybody ought to be, and no 
doubt is, pleased. The parties have banged each other to 
their heart’s content ; they have had a remarkable adver- 
tisement, as, indeed, has everybody connected with the 
case ; the newspapers have netted agreeable copy, the 
public has had its palate delightfully tickled, the lawyers 
have had their fees, which were probably very good, and 
the judge has had his jokes, which were certainly very 
bad. Of course plaintiff and defendant must each pay 
his own costs. But neither is poor. In any event the 
trial powerfully made for the happiness of the greatest 
number. 


By the death of Mr. James Payn we have lost ‘the 
kindest heart in England "—as Charles James Fox said of 
the great Duchess of Devonshire—and one of the merriest 
and bravest as well. Age could not wither nor illness, in 
its most depressing form, crush his fun and courage. 
He was one of those who, being condemned by ‘the 
faculty” in early life, contrive somehow to continue to a 
considerable age, to do a vast deal of work, and 
run a perpetual tap of encouraging and manly kindness. 
This is hardly the place to sum up his work. We think 
that he was better in his lighter essays—‘‘ Holiday 
Tasks,” for example, and “ Some Private Views ”—than in 
his novels ; but that was a vast output which began with 
his first venture in old Chambers's Journal days from his 
study in Fettes Row, Edinburgh, and what good hours 
that output has contained! Mr. Payn was the least 
affected of mankind. He didn't like field sports and said 
so; his enjoyment was in the work of young men whom 
he encouraged, in his big pipe and in his rubber. When 
he could no longer come to his club his friends—they 
might be a famous war correspondent, or a very dear, 
though not famous, colonel—would cheerfully make 
pilgrimage to Maida Vale to play at his bedside. 


Tue death of a brilliant young Cambridge scholar, 
Mr. Pilkington, in the fighting before Uganda, has raised 
the question of whether missionaries ought to bear arms. 
It has always been understood that they do not fight, 
though they may aid the combatants in other ways. Even 
in the stress of Rorke’s Drift, Mr. Smith, the chaplain, 
merely carried ammunition to the men; and a missionary 
is on a very different footing. Major Macdonald, as is 
quite natural, pleads that the two C. M.S. missionaries 
now with the forces in Usoga have been of the greatest 
value as interpreters, urging that their withdrawal would 
be a most serious loss. There is force in his contention 
that all British subjects should assist, in the face of a 
rebellion so threatening as that of the Nubians. But we 
cannot help thinking that the future of missions may be 
seriously prejudiced. if missionaries are to become com- 
batants. The Maoris never understood, or forgave, 
Bishop Selwyn’s conduct in marching with the British 
troops during the Maori war, though he did so as their 
chaplain. 
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MR. RHODES’S FIRST WORD 


A MESSAGE FROM MADEIRA 


Mr. Ruopes will be in England to-day (Saturday), and, 
in view of the great interest attaching to the latest deve- 
lopments of the South African situation, we have taken 
special steps to secure a pronouncement from him. It 
will be seen from the message we publish below that Mr, 
Rhodes has received with the greatest satisfaction the 
news which first reached him at Madeira of the result 
of the elections for the Legislative Council of Cape Colony. 
He made himself the official head of the Progressives 
in the contest, and he realises that their initial victory is 
the first step in the overthrow of that party which would 
supplant British paramountcy in South Africa. If the 
Afrikander Bond can do no better than they have done 
in the Council elections, the party at the head of which 
Mr. Rhodes has now put himself should have a majority 
in the next Cape Parliament, and peace in South Africa 
should be so much the more secure. 

The message, which is as much to the point as all Mr. 
Rhodes’s words are, runs thus :— 


Funchal, March 30 
Greatly pleased with the result of the Cape Council 
Elections. We have lost one seat only in the Cape 
Town circle, due to four Progressives contesting the 
three seats, and so splitting the vote. The extreme 
Colonial section, which means Transvaal dominance, have 
lost. 
The returns from the Rhodesia railway are most satis- 
factory. 
RHODES. 


Why Mr. Rhodes is “‘ greatly pleased” with the results 
of the Legislative Council elections is clear enough when 
one remembers that in the old Legislative Council only 
four of its twenty-three members could be counted as 
Progressives ; whereas in the new Council the Rhodes, or 
Progressive, party has a sure majority of three, worth six 
on a division. Mr. Rhodes is ‘‘ greatly pleased” for 
another reason. He knows the Boers. He knows that 
constitutionally they yearn towards the side with the big 
battalions. The Chamber they regard as a stronghold, 
and for the weak-kneed among them this defeat will serve as 
a license to pervert ; once one sheep leaps the fence the whole 
flock will after him. And Mr. Hofmeyr has led the way ; 
for at the banquet given in his honour by the Afrikander 
Bond on Sunday, he took occasion to recant the veiled 
menaces in which he has abounded of late, and to strike 
out the ‘“‘ifs” and ‘‘ buts” with which he formerly qualified 
his loyalty. 

By the ‘‘ extreme Colonial section” Mr. Rhodes means 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s party—that is to say, the party which puts 
patriotism, Afrikanderism, above loyalty. Its victory 
would have resulted in ‘‘ Transvaal dominance,” for the 
reason given by Sir Alfred Milner at Graaf Reinet the 
other day. With a Ministry of Mr. Hofmeyr’s making, 
always and withcut inquiry siding with the Transvaal 
Government, Mr. Kruger would have been tempted to 
overt trespasses on the rights of the paramount Power, 
while the remonstrances of the Imperial Government would 
have been deprived of that support in the public opinion 
of the Cape Colony which was so effective in the Vaal 
River Drifts affair. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
THE SCOTS BRIGADE * 


Mr. Kip.inc has vividly realised for us the pioneers with 
banjoes, packs of cards, Square Face, Three Star, and 
“The Legion the apt essential Smith and Wesson six- 
that Never was shooter, who do the most delightfully 
Listed” dare-devil and utterly unauthorised things 
in Sarawak, Masai, Sayyid Burgash, and other places 
which a poet with an ear for clink may cull from a Gazet- 
teer. Mr. Kipling has done it well; he has done it once 
and for all. Out of his little list of pioneers, however, he 
has left a section who, quite as surely as his Gentlemen 
Rovers, ‘‘ preach in advance of the Army, and skirmish 
ahead of the Church,” with no backing in the shape of 
gunboats, and lacking even the moral support of our 
ingenious and omnipotent Mr. Maxim. On the whole, 
perhaps, it is as well. For the missionary and the ex- 
plorer (old style) might feel uncomfortable in the same 
song with the corps which ‘‘ shakes Clubs and Messes, to 
go and find out and be damned.” In the mood of ‘‘ The 
Recessional,” perhaps, the laureate of Broader Britain 
may crystallise the sentiment of those patient, plodding, 
wistful adventurers, the pioneers of the Cross and the 
British Geographical Society, Livingstone in South 
Africa, Bishop Mackenzie in Nyassaland, James 
Chalmers in New Guinea, Dr. Paton in the New 
Hebrides, ‘‘cherishing the black” in quite a different 
fashion from Mr. Kipling’s irregulars ; Laing, Clapperton, 
Mungo Park, and Joseph Thomson in Nigeria with 
motives sacred or secular—the list could be run out 
infinitely, of men who took their lives in their hands and 
lost them, alas! in too many instances, while carrying the 
meteor flag of England into the darkest portions of the 
earth. It should be remarked, by the way, from the 
names enumerated above (purely haphazard) that the 
meteor flag in question seems to have been marvellously 
often carried by Scotsmen. After all, if the humorous 
Mr. Alexander Smellie, who ironically questions Scots 
modesty, will permit one who is no Scot but a Highlander 
(a very different and very superior thing), to say it, there 
must be something in the Northern breed that has fitted 
the same for high emprise. A sour, dour, dreich, rain- 
swept land (and yet the warmest and friendliest and 
dearest in the world), its climate a succession of 
“swatches,” its history a dreary tale of old unending 
strife, the mercenary throb of the Scots Brigade in its 
blood, its natural gifts to its people a poor reward for the 
brain and sinew with which they wrought its furrows— 
what more logical than that it should produce the rarest 
essentials of the pioneer in other lands ! 


If Waterloo was won in the Eton playgrounds, Africa 
—to mention no more of Britain’s domains across the seas 
—was won by the village dominies of 
Scotland, at all events to a considerable 
extent. Park, Livingstone, and Thomson, 
to take three men who left ineffaceable traces on the map 
of the Dark Continent, probably felt the first agreeable 
excitation of their ‘‘ wild surmise” as to the romance and 
fascination of foreign lands at the ferrule-end of their 
parish schoolmasters. And only a modern traveller like 
M. Lionel Decle, travelling with no financial aims, ‘‘ with 


Empire and the 
Village Dominies 


* “Mungo Park" (Famous Scots Series). By T. Banks Maclachlan, 
Edinburgh and London : Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 15. 6d. 
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something of an antipathy to average missionary methods,” 
can revive a little of the thrill caused on a first acquaintance 
with the exploits of our three Scots, who did their work 
without any trace of vulgar ambition or ignoble self-seek- 
ing, without leaving behind them the faintest innuendo 
that personal gain or self-advertisement was their motive. 
Of the three, Mungo Park was in many respects the most 
genuine pioneer. Joseph Thomson, cut off but the other 
day, as it were, in his prime, admits that for actual hard- 
ships undergone, for dangers faced and difficulties over- 
come, together with an exhibition of the virtues which 
make a great man in the rude battle of life, the Selkirk 
shire explorer who solved the problem of the Niger was 
without a rival, Livingstone surpassing him in one 
respect only—that of motive. What Mr. Banks Mac- 
lachlan has to tell of Park in the latest volume of 
the ‘‘ Famous Scots” Series will confirm Thomson’s esti- 
mate. Except in one particular regard, Mr. Maclachlan 
has nothing very new to tell us, nothing that has not 
been dealt with before, and at greater length, in Park’s 
own narrative of 1799, his ‘‘ Life, Journal, and Correspon- 
dence,” by Wishaw, published in 1815, and Thomson’s 
book in the ‘* World’s Great Explorers” Series. Yet the 
romance of a great career, the four months’ captivity of 
Park among the Moors, his escape and journey with the 
slave caravan, his second expedition, and his fate at Bussa, 
are dealt with in chapters that should thrill by their simple 
and direct narrative as much as the sensational imaginings 
of Mr. Rider Haggard. 


Mungo Park-—to be more sternly critical than his latest 
biographer has been—was, in some respects, and inevi- 
tably, a bungler at the business of explora- 
tion. He sacrificed, on his second expe- 
dition, an unconscionable number of 
European lives because it was to take half a century longer 
before African explorers would learn the uselessness of 
European military escorts in pioneering. Nor was hea 
great scientist, notwithstanding his knowledge of botany ; 
he never displayed that varied and splendid science which 
in Humboldt illustrates and adorns, though it sometimes 
overlays, the main subject. Yet he was careful, accurate, 
and judicious in his observations regarding the general 
aspect of Nature, and the manners, forms, and customs of 
such human society as he came in contact with. Shall 
we revere his memory any the less for his primitive 
methods, remembering that he fixed the boundaries of 
the Negroes and the Moors, traced the sources of 
the Senegal, Gambia, and Niger, confirmed the ancient 
accounts relative to the course of the last river, illustrated 
the history of the ancient Lotophagi, and the mode of 
propagating the Mahommedan religion by proselytism, and 
established a number of geographical positions in a direct 
line of 1,100 miles from Cape Verd? Mr. Maclachlan’s 
book is particularly opportune in its publication at this 
moment, for it puts the story of the Niger in plain 
language for the people, and, in a concluding chapter, 
permits the author to make certain reasonable enough 
deductions regarding our political position to-day in West 
Africa. And that is the shame and disgrace of our apathy 
in this part of the great continent. Park, with Houghton, 
Clapperton, Lander, and Laing, practically, and by all the 
rules of the game, pre-empted the Niger for Britain. Yet 
for 1,500 miles it flows through what is now called French 
territory, and the river basin, from Timbuctoo to the scene 
of Park’s death, draining a rich and populous region 
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capable of incalculable development, which Joseph Thomson 
won for his countrymen, as he wrote from Abutshi after his 
treaties with the Sultans of Gandu and Sokoto, ‘‘ at the 
expense of a few pounds and a demoralised stomach,” has 
been filched from us. 


N. M. 


THE PERSONNEL OF PARLIAMENT 
By an M.P. 


THERE is no doubt that one debate upon the question of 
Questions at the end of last week aroused and arrested 
considerable interest in every quarter of 
the House ; for the surest ‘‘ draw” that 
can be provided for our Assembly is an 
attack, delivered or implied, upon our privileges as M.P.s. 
We go to the trouble of formally asserting these at the 
beginning of every Session ; but those we care most about 
are unwritten, having no official form. Yet, for the pur- 
poses of this paper, the discussion (variously described in 
the Press as an ‘‘ incident” and a ‘‘ scene”) brought into 
prominent notice several Parliamentary characters hitherto 
unnoticed in these columns. 

Trembling and flushed there rose, at the end of question 
time, Mr. O’Kelly from the Irish back benches—we do not 
know him well in the House, but he conveys an impression 
of unfathomable depth of conviction, and of wrongs ‘‘ that 
lie too deep for tears,” whenever he asks a question. His 
grievance was, in substance, that the clerks at the Table 
had taken upon themselves to omit his interesting but 
awkward question from the paper, and he ventilated this 
woe by interrogating Mr. Balfour all the same. Then the 
hunt began. Having used this simile, it is not, I trust, 
disrespectful to refer to the Speaker as the M.F.H. for 
the occasion, and a first-class one too, who protected the 
quarry from unnecessary cruelty without interfering too 
much with the energies of the hounds. It is a great proof 
of the power of discernment of character that lies some- 
where in the collective intellect of the House, that it always 
chooses eminently right men to fill the Speaker’s chair. 


The Question of 
Questions 


Mr. Gully’s election has been an admirable one, and 
reflects the greatest credit upon those who selected him. 
Unknown before his preferment to the 
majority of the House of Commons, yet 
known and very popular with all his 
colleagues at the Bar, Mr. Gully gained at once the con- 
fidence of the House: not so much, perhaps, on account 
of an intricate knowledge of the procedure of Parliament, 
a branch of excellence where others may have surpassed 
him; nor yet by virtue of a commanding voice and 
presence, or an inflexible decision of character such as 
is inseparable from the memory of Mr. Speaker Peel ; 
rather is it the unvarying courtesy which rules his whole 
demeanour, the wonderful impartiality which dictates every 
expression of his opinion, and the serene atmosphere of 
fair open-mindedness surrounding him which is appre- 
ciated at a high value by all who come in contact with 
him from near or far. But, as I am writing about high 
quarters, let me mention the three dignitaries who sit 
beneath the footstool, men whose capacity for instan- 
taneous transition from the depths of slumber to the 
heights of alertness is the wonder and envy of the House 
of Commons. One of these—I know not which—was the 
quarry on the particular occasion to which I have referred. 
All three seem equally incapable of having so greatly 
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dared ; for Sir Reginald Palgrave’s acquaintance with the 
privileges and procedure of Parliament must be coexten- 
sive with the literature which has been written upon it, to 
which he has himself in no small degree contributed. Mr. 
Milman, who sits in the middle, permeated with the 
traditions of the House of Commons, as one who has seen 
forty years in its service, could not easily offend ; whilst 
Mr. Jenkinson, a skater and toboganner of no mean order, 
well knows the thin ice and dangerous turns when he 
sees them, and can be trusted to avoid the same. Let 
the fault lie, however, where it must, the general im- 
pression was that someone had blundered, and that the 
Speaker defended his dumb creatures after a manner 
worthy the traditions of Parliament. 


As regards others who, in Committee, fill the right- 
hand chair, a word may conveniently here be added. It 
is the unanimous feeling of the House 
that we have seldom seen so good a 
Chairman of Committee and Deputy- 
Speaker as Mr. J. W. Lowther. Born in diplomacy and 
brought up in politics, he lends a knowledge of both 
sciences to the service of the House of Commons; for, 
whether he is recommending a course of action to the 
House in the one capacity or rebuking the recalcitrant in 
another, he invariably enlists the favour of its members 
by his sportsmanlike attitude toward friend and fce, and 
performs the operation with the same skill as that with 
which he shoots a pheasant. Mr. Stuart-Wortley, the 
senior remplacant, is not appreciated in this capacity to 
the same extent as Mr. Lowther, though his knowledge 
of Standing Orders and other complexities is probably 
just as great; still there is no doubt that the House 
prefers to hear his manly and sincere views stated with 
unaffected frankness in a speech to accepting his some- 
what academic rulings from the chair. Mr. Grant Lawson, 
another of the deputies, is very popular among his friends. 
We know him best as a Charity Commissioner, whose 
duties only the initiated can understand, and as a fox- 
hunter of great repute. He has the makings of an 
admirable chairman, but must serve under a principal far 
less assiduous in his duties before he can obtain that 
amount of practice which makes perfect. Lastly, Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor : he is very seldom called upon to take 
the Chair, but when he does, there is every evidence of 
his impartiality. When he leaves it, and speaks from his 
place as an Irish member—say on Prison Reform—there 
is a sense of wonder at the vehement pronouncement of 
his views, contrasting strangely, as it does, with the quiet 
and judicial dicta that have emanated from him as 
Chairman of so many important Committees. 


The Seat of the 
Mighty 


Such, then, are the officials selected and elected by 
Parliament to direct the discussions and procedure of the 
House: they are living witnesses to my 
assertion that the House of Commons 
seems to have an inherent capacity for 
finding the right man to serve in the right place. Think 
for a moment of the misfortunes of which we should be 
the victims if these gentlemen were not equal to their 
duties. Every kind of irrelevancy (however refreshing at 
times), in season and out of season ; debates allowed to 
drift into side channels and backwaters; everlasting 
wrangles between owners of different craft, all very anxious 
to ride upon the bosom of the same vote, which, if 
unchecked, would congest our legislative traffic for all 
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time to come; and, finally, the exhibition of personal 
eccentricities ad nauseam. Of the last class of mis- 
fortune let me cite the brilliant example of a certain 
member who conceived that his contribution to the 
Foreign Office Vote would not be complete without an 
extended reference to the observations of some undefined 
relative in Hongkong. But Dr. Tanner could not be 
brought to see how little real bearing his secondhand 
testimony had upon the case in point ; and the House still 
ponders over the missing link which connected that in- 
valuable evidence (part heard) with the final ejaculation, 
“T hope the French may beat you!”—the bitter cry of 
cast-out Cork. Yet, after all, what would existence in the 
House of Commons be like without an occasional blessed 
irrelevancy or outburst of patriotism from exacerbated 
Saxons and Celts? Many a debate has been aroused from 
a torpid condition by a well-timed interruption either Par- 
liamentary in its character or the opposite; many a 
“scene” has followed an observation, involuntary or 
otherwise, unflattering to somebody oranother. ‘I know 
how good I am, but I don’t know how bad I am,” ex- 
claimed Mr. W. S. Gilbert the other day in the course of 
cross-examination. It is to remove such ignorance that 
our interruptions are usually uttered; but to prevent 
them degenerating into, or interfering with, debates is 
among the duties of the ‘‘ Personnel” to whom I have 
referred. 


SCOTCHING THE USURER—I 


Tue evidence given before the Money-lending Committee 
has disclosed a livid spot in our social system; and the 
picture of human foolishness and human suffering and 
human inhumanity painted therein must convince even 
an indifferent public, busied and worried with its own 
pecuniary affairs, that here is a loathsome sore in the body 
politic which needs drastic treatment, if healing treatment 
there be. Recently various suggestions for dealing with 
the evil have been placed before the Committee, and 
astute lawyers and judges of eminence have bent themselves 
to the old task of seeking how the pigeon may be pro- 
tected from the hawk. Successful accomplishment of the 
task is not easy, when imminent necessity, threatening to 
culminate in ruin, is joined to that hope of a better day 
which never altogether leaves a man till he is ripe for 
suicide, and often springs up most luxuriantly when the 
subsoil of reasonable expectation is poorest. And when 
these circumstances and this hope unite in a man whose 
knowledge of the world and of finance and whose strength 
of character are to seek, the work of salvation takes on 
that most desperate form, where the foolish unfortunate 
has to be saved from himself. 

The unhappy folk who get into the money-lender’s 
clutches are drawn from almost all classes of society, and 
the entangling web is woven out of the most varied needs. 
Some of these people are wholly foolish and blameworthy ; 
some are wholly the victims of untoward circumstance, 
and merit the completest sympathy ; with the majority 
foolish recklessness and unkind fate mingle to reduce the 
victim to his unhappy straits. But a rough distinction 
may be attempted for practical purposes. There is the 
class of borrowers whose need of money arises from some 
domestic or business trouble over which they had little or 
RO control, or whose slender capital is insufficient for some 
temporary exigency of their trade or profession; and 
there is the class of borrowers who are just prodigal sons, 
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garnering the wretched harvest of their wild oats. 
case of these latter is the more hopeless, just as the sym- 


pathy to which they are entitled is the less warm. True, 
for them also usury laws may do much, and, in so far as 
their indomitable pursuit of folly can be checked by legis- 
lation, it is as well that such check should be imposed, if 
only for the sake of the innocent families whom they 
so often involve in their own ruin. Let us then, by all 
means, as Mr. Justice Mathew recommends, place a legal 
maximum on the exaction of interest, and give judges 
power to interpret the law liberally. So the worst 
scandals of usury will be destroyed. 

But the larger question—how the man who is not a 
spendthrift, but who needs a loan for a legitimate 
purpose, shall be enabled easily and at a lower rate of 
interest to obtain that loan—will not be answered by any 
usury legislation. Indeed, when usurious rates of interest 
are prohibited, it will be harder than it is now for 
poor men to get loans. In most cases, no doubt, it is 
better that a man should be so barred, when he can only 
escape the evil of an empty pocket by incurring the 
greater evil of monstrous debt as the price of satisfying 
his temporary need. But this negative good is not 
enough. A man should be able to get money on easy 
terms when the purpose for which he wants it is a good 
one, and when his chances of repayment are more than 
bare chances. How is this object to be attained? So 
long as the prospective borrower has ample security to 
offer, he can usually obtain the money without much diffi- 
culty from a bank or a private person; though, in 
the case of men of small means, such as country 
tradespeople, even they, though able to give good 
security, are not infrequently unable to get the required 
advance from thelocal banks. The great need is asystem 
whereby the man who has not the customary tangible 
securities to mortgage, may yet borrow money on the 
strength of his own character and his prospects of being 
able to repay within a reasonable time. There are two 
methods of establishing such a system: the State Bank, 
or some form of co-operative association. Both these 
methods are desirable ; both are feasible. Our attention 
here, however, may be devoted to the latter method, be- 
cause for the attainment of the former we should have to 
await an agitation, its leavening effect on politicians, its 
slow incorporation in a Government programme, and the 
exigencies of Parliament. The latter method is the more 
immediately promising, for as soon as the requisite local 
interest in a scheme of the kind can be aroused, the thing 
may be straightway accomplished. On the continent of 
Europe People’s Banks already flourish. There are two 
main sorts: the Co-operative Credit Association, originally 
founded by Herr Schulze-Delitzsch, and the Loan Banks 
first set up by Herr Raiffeisen. The former system pre- 
vails chiefly among urban communities, the latter among 
rural. 

Schulze started his first Credit Association in 1850 asa 
philanthropic institution, richer members furnishing the 
funds from which poorer persons might borrow. But he 
quickly abandoned this method, and exchanged it for 
genuine co-operation, the shareholders in the Bank being 
of the class of potential borrowers. The democratic basis 


was safeguarded by adopting the principle of one man one 
share, and as the amount of this share had necessarily to 
be rather high, in comparison with a poor man’s means, a 
system of paying up the shares by instalments was intro- 
duced. The distinctive features of these Banks are that 
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the loans are made out of the money provided by the share 
capital, that they are not necessarily confined to members, 
that they are for short periods, and that the members find 
their primary interests to be those of money-lenders, rather 
than of money-borrowers—the Bank being to them some- 
thing between an ordinary Savings Bank and an ordinary 
Joint Stock Company. Such a system, though capable of 
doing great good—and it has accomplished much good in 
the German towns where it chiefly flourishes—nevertheless 
contains seeds of imperfection which may easily grow into 
abuses. Instances have been collated of such abuses in 
fact. Members of the Banks have been prone to forget 
the founder’s object—the making it easy for the poor man 
to borrow money without having recourse to the usurer ; 
they have regarded their bank rather as a good money- 
making concern, and have tended themselves in the 
direction of usury. High rates of interest appear to be 
common ; 30 per cent. is not phenomenal, and instances 
have been quoted where between 55 and 60 per cent. has 
been charged. The Banks’ business sometimes degenerates 
into rank speculation, issuing here in 30 per cent. divi- 
dends, there in failures. The Schulze-Delitzsch Bank, 
therefore, in its undiluted form, is not quite an inspiring 
model. It has its good points, but it sadly needs improving 
upon. 

A better model is that of the Raiffeisen Bank, but this 
I will describe in a subsequent article. 

Ernest E, WILLIAMs. 


THE NEW JERUSALEM 


PARADOX it may sound, truth it certainly is, that, thanks 
to the Jews themselves, the movement known as Zionism, 
which contemplates the resettlement of Israel in Palestine 
as a nation, is not yet appreciated by the average 
Englishman at its true worth, if, indeed, it is to him 
anything more than a name. For the only Jew whose 
opinion on matters Jewish is considered by such an one 
to count is the prosperous, well-to-do member of the 
community, and, in England at all events, this very class 
of Jew, almost to a man, ridicules the idea of the New 
Jerusalem, or, if he be an extremist, holds Zionism an 
audacious attempt to forestall Providence. The belief in 
the eventual return of ‘‘the Chosen People” to their own 
land is faithfully preserved by this class of Israelite as an 
integral part of his Judaism, but he scrupulously confines 
this ideal to the sphere of spiritual aspirations, nor will he 
admit that the thing is conceivable, even if permissible, as 
an affair of practical politics. Without impugning his 
motives, one may at least be permitted to remark that, 
from the worldly point of view, he has nothing to gain 
from Zionism—and perhaps much to lose. 

But the rich Jew—the point is a very obvious one, yet 
it is constantly being overlooked—represents but a tithe 
of our English, and not a thousandth part of the world’s, 
Jewry. The vast majority of the Jews are desperately, 
even sensationally poor, and it is here that Zionism has 
taken a deep hold. In the van of course stand the Russian 
Jews, synonyms for misery in history’s phrase-book. 
They, too, have inherited the spiritual vision of the Return, 
but actual conditions of existence, the rigorous restric- 
tions of the Pales of Settlement, have simplified, almost 
indeed compelled, the translation into plain words and 
prosaic methods of long-cherished prophecies and remote 
ideals. 

Given the instinct, the leader alone was wanted. The 
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moment brought the man, and, by his very personality, he: 


italicised, so to speak, the transcription of the old phrases 
of a spiritual into the new language of a practical 
Zionism. Into the shoes of the ancient prophet of 
Israel stepped—typical representative of modernity—the 
journalist. 

Dr. Herzl, one of the most gifted members of the 
Vienna Press, signalised his entrance into the Zionistic 
field, a few years since, with a pamphlet, ‘‘ The Jewish 
State”? But it was not till last summer, when he convened 
the first Zionist Congress at Basle, that the world’s 
thinkers began to consider the possibilities of the new 
movement. Since then England has had its particular 
object-lesson in Zionism in the Conference held a Sunday 
or two back in the Clerkenwell Town Hall. It remains 
for Dr. Herzl’s second Zionist Congress, to be held at 
Basle this coming summer, to prove—as it w7// prove— 
that Zionism is an active and practical, not only a philo- 
sophic, force. The Zionist scheme of leasing Palestine 
from the Sultan, met, when it was first propounded, with 
many objections. In particular, as soon as it became clear 
that the rich Jews had no sympathy with the movement, 
the money question was alleged as an insuperable diffi- 
culty. On this point, at all events, Dr. Herzl will be able 
at the coming Congress to claim a triumph. From every 
quarter of the civilised and uncivilised world the poor 


Jew, and, to some extent, even the dourgeors Jew, has poured, 


in promises of financial aid. In other words, Zionism 
has seized the fancy of the masses, even though it 
has left the moneyed oligarchy of Judaism untouched. 
Anti-Semitism, once more in full career, has added fresh 
fuel to the Zionistic flames, which, henceforth, neither the 
frown of the Rabbi nor the indifference of Dives can quench. 
The funds being thus assured, it remains but for Dr. 
Herzl to float his Colonial Bank, which is to be the active 
negotiator in the bargainings with Turkey for the lease of 
the land. And the Bank will, in all human probability, be 
founded before the London season is dead. 

From that moment—and herein lies the importance of 
Zionism for the world—a new element is introduced into 
the field of international politics, already given over to con- 
flicting elements enough. There is no reason to suppose 
that Turkey would be averse from an arrangement such as 
the Zionists hope to secure, by which—in return for a 
yearly subsidy of, say, £ 100,000 (if the Turk stands out for 
more, the offer could be doubled without much difficulty)— 
the Holy Land should become a form of new Transvaal, 
managing its own internal affairs, but remaining under the 
Sultan’s suzerainty. There is, indeed, every reason to 
believe (and, as likely as not, the Zionists have already 
sounded the Porte) that the Turk—to whom money is the 
eternal consideration, and whose treatment of the Jews has, 
on the whole, been marked by considerable liberality— 
would welcome any proposal which, while ‘saving his 
face,” would transform an unprofitable part of his 
dominions into a paying concern. Yet the European 
Powers must perforce pause and consider whether they 
could safely sanction the bolstering up of the Sick Man (if, 
that is, he be really sick outside their own opinion) by the 
creation within his territories of a Jewish State; for did 
Turkey suffer disruption, the very existence of that State, 


under the conditions set forth, would further seriously’ 


complicate an already most complicated position. 
There is, however, another way, and a yet more dan- 


gerous way, in which the Zionist propaganda—so soon, as 


I have shown, to become the Zionist agenda—throw dowp 
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the apple of discord to the European Powers. Jerusa- 
lem, the Holy City, has long been marked as an ultimate 
inheritance by both Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
Churches, or, to put the thing in other words, by Russia 
and France. To disturb the s¢a¢us guo in Palestine is, 
whichever way you look at it, to set Europe by the ears. 

Yet of one thing we may be certain. The Zionists, 
despite all these considerations, will not drop their scheme, 
which indeed is, as they have all along maintained, the 
only rational, nay, the only possible, solution of what we 
call the Jewish question ; and with the first move in the 
Zionist campaign we stand confronted with a new Eastern 
question, fully capable, in the process of solution, of 
changing the history, if not the map, of Europe. 

And that move—as one reads the signs—will be made 
before this present year is past. 

A. H. G. 


REUNION OF THE CHURCHES 


From the Roman Catholic Standpoint 


IT seems a paradox to say that in controversial theology 
absolutely clear and complete arguments are almost sure 
to be inconclusive. But I believe it to be true. The clearness 
of Euclid is attained only by Euclid’s method of starting 
with definitions, axioms, and postulates. These are 
assumed in his demonstrations. Once they ave assumed, 
geometrical proof is absolute and complete. Yet the argu- 
ment does not even mention them explicitly. Now in 
Euclid postulates and definitions are indisputable. In 
theology they are the matters in which there is the most 
hopeless divergence. Assume them, and all is simple. 
But clearness and completeness of logic are gained by 
keeping the real difficulties out of sight. 

The article in your last issue on ‘‘ Reunion of the 
Churches,” by ‘‘An Anglican Parson,” struck me as an 
excellent instance of this truth. His main theme is that 
Reunion is impossible and undesirable. It incidentally 
appears that by ‘‘ Reunion” he means mere ‘external 
uniformity” on a basis of equality; by the ‘‘ Churches ” 
he means all collections of Christians alike. The conditions 
assumed to determine whether a particular state of the 
religious world is ‘‘ desirable ” have apparently nothing to 
do with the truth of what is believed, but solely with the 
vigour displayed in the various religious corporations. 
Now it is obvious a good fight all round is the most 
bracing and invigorating thing in the world. Consequently 
he is magnificently equipped by his assumed definitions 
and postulates for one of the most complete and the most 
inconclusive arguments in favour of divisions that can 
well be conceived. He proves to demonstration that 
for Christian bodies of the most opposite opinions, none 
of them any truer than the others, to profess externally 
a uniformity of doctrine in which they secretly do not 
believe, is less bracing than for each in honest rivalry to 
act out its own convictions. What is ‘‘ possible” is 
tested by the same definitions. ‘‘Churches,” being religious 
communities of different opinions, true or untrue, and 
“reunion” signifying the adoption’ by them of external 
uniformity on this basis of equality, it is obviously not 
Possible that those Churches whose very raison d'étre is 
a different view of the meaning of the word ‘ Church” 
can thus reunite. ° They have not the slightest motive for 
‘accepting external uniformity on equal terms with other 
communions. It does not even help tcwards a union 
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of hearts with other communions to profess the opposite 
to what you believe. The conclusion arrived at—that 
‘* Reunion of the Churches is at present one of the wildest 
and most impossible of dreams ”—is (it appears to me) far 
below the mark. I should rather say that ‘‘ Reunion” of 
the ‘‘ Churches” in this sense has never before entered 
into the mind of any human being. The writer has made 


-his demonstration perfect by removing it entirely from the 


sphere of concrete life. Like Mr. Veneering, he conceives 
a scheme applicable to a state of things which could never 
possibly exist, and puts it to an imaginary constituency, 
and triumphantly claims that their prompt reply would be 
‘‘ Away with it.” His demonstration is—to use the old 
scholastic phrase—pulchra sed nulla. 

But there is a certain utility in such a method of treat- 
ment. The article is, though undesignedly, a reductio ad 
absurdum of a good deal that is written somewhat vaguely 
on the subject of Reunion. Catholic writers on the sub- 
ject err mainly in the opposite direction.* They are 
sometimes driven by the vagueness of others into an over- 
definite rigidity. But among Anglican arguments we do 
at times find, latent and partially accepted, those meanings 
of ‘*Church” and ‘ Reunion” which this writer has 
brought out so boldly as to show that they are fatal to the 
reality of the proposal. Briefly there is no real motive for 
desiring reunion, unless we begin by desiring the resto- 
ration of the old idea of one Church with one authorita- 
tive tribunal (whetker conciliar or absolute)—a Church 
which is in some sense one polity. This idea is not only 
a theological one, but it has been identified with an in- 
spiring object of almost personal devotion in early ages. 
Sancta mater ecclesia, the ‘‘ City of God,” the ‘ Bride of 
the Lamb,” the ‘‘ Ark” which carries the faithful few 
over the flood of heresy and infidelity—these are some of 
the images under which the fathers have conceived ‘‘ the 
Church”; images which become impossible directly we 
regard the Church as merely the aggregate of Christians, 
whether they do or do not believe in a visible Church, ar 
as even including such bodies as Donatists or Anglicans 
who claim to have preserved the Apostolic succession, 
but have rejected the constituted doctrinal authority and 
become separated from the ecclesiastical polity. The 
Church has always professed to preserve the faith and to 
exclude the heretic. She has been one kingdom with one 
doctrinal code, although she comprehends a vast number 
of local churches which, so far as discipline is concerned, 
have often been almost wholly independent. She repre- 
sents to them all not only a ruling authority, but a com- 
mon cause, an object of almost personal devotion and 
loyalty, the inspirer of a feeling akin to patriotism, though 
often a deeper one. It is as though the sentiments in- 
spired by family lineage, the associations of a clan, 
patriotism, and common religion were blended and con- 
centrated. 

In England it is probably true to say that in our own 
century the Oxford Movement was the first event which 
awakened a serious desire of reunion, and it did so by 
reviving in part this ancient idea of the Church and the 
special sentiments connected with it. The question whether 
reunion is ‘‘ desirable” or ‘‘ possible” seems to me to turn 

* Father Duggan's book mentioned by ‘‘.An Anglican Parson” is, no 
doubt, an exception to this. But I find myself quite unable to regard the 
book seriously—or as even intended quite seriously. It contains a few valu- 
able suggestions—‘ liberal’ in a good sense. But it also contains a number 
of propositions which could not have been better adapted to sccure its‘con- 


demnation by ecclesiastical authority, if the author had written maiply with 
the object of being officially censured, 
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entirely on the further question—whether the English 
people willever entertain those definitions of ‘‘Reunion ” and 
the *‘Church” and ‘‘ desirable” which the Oxford Move- 
ment gradually worked out, which are the oppusite to those 
assumed as true by ‘‘An Anglican Parson.” At present 
there is a great movement towards putting new life into 
those Catholic ideals which Anglicanism has preserved in 
her liturgy and constitution. These ideas connect them- 
selves with ‘“‘ reunion” only in the old conception of the 
Church Catholic. And the original Oxford Movement, on 
the whole, emphasised the logical necessity of such a con- 
nection. There are, however, forces in the present High 
Church party working in a different direction. A certain 
liberalising movement is necessary among all Christians 
just now if they are to deal adequately with the new 
criticism of Holy Scripture. In this movement High 
Churchmen have been prominent. Yet it is difficult 
with one hand to rebuild foundations which have been 
almost destroyed, with the other to extend and modify 
the superstructure. Whether much of the earnestness and 
zeal which in the ’thirties were concentrated solely on pre- 
serving and repairing the Catholic foundations may not 
now be diverted to a new channel, and impede the work, 
at best difficult, of the restoration of Catholic ideals, 
remains to be seen. But if the present Catholic movement 
should effectually revive among Anglicans the old concep- 
tion of the Catholic Church, the prospects of reunion 
would be on a new footing. If the Church ever comes 
again to mean for the majority of Englishmen that society 
which was from the first commissioned to guard true 
doctrine and the highest ethical ideals; if Reunion 
comes to mean membership of that society; if its ‘‘de- 
sirableness”” ever comes to be measured by the duty and 
privilege of gaining the special benefits attendant on 
membership—then Reunion will certainly be desirable, 
and, what is more, will be desired. And this is the first 
step towards its being possible. That this development 
of English opinion is likely I do not say. But thus con- 
ceived Reunion would soon come to mean Reunion with 
the Church, and not Reunion of the Churches. 

This does not imply, as the writer supposes, ‘‘ that 
Rome only treats on her own terms.” On the contrary, a 
large degree of autonomy in local Churches is constantly 
allowed by Rome under pressure of external circum- 
stances. What is the whole history of Concordats but 
the story of such concessions? Leo XIII.’s concessions 
to Greek Uniates were a reminder of stil! wider possibilities 
in the same direction. The great centralisation of the 
days of Gregory VII. and Innocent III. was not main- 
tained. If Roman influence is still greater in our own 
century than it was in the medizval Church, it was con- 
spicuous by its comparative absence in the last century. 
The deposing power was accepted in the middle ages; 
now it has ceased to be claimed. The actual power of the 
Papacy and the precise scope of its supremacy varies 
from age to age. Nor does the Roman position imply that 
the benefits of Reunion would be only on one side—that 
the ‘‘ heretic” alone would benefit. On the contrary, the 
advantages of enlarging the Teutonic element in the 
Catholic Church have been emphasised by the most 
representative Catholic writers. But what Rome can 
never abate is, not the claim to absolutism of a haughty 
and unbending autocrat in the Vatican, but her theory of 
the constitution of the Church. Rome can never abate 
her claim that the Church as a society commissioned 
unfailingly to preserve the Christian revelation has never 
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ceased to exist, and has ever retained communion with the 
Apostolic See. 

To speak of Rome and England as meeting on equal 
terms may be common-sense if we are talking of them as 
political Powers or as moral influences. Here England 
may, rightly or wrongly, claim superiority. But from the 
point of view of Reunion such a view is impossible. It 
destroys all motive for Reunion. The idea of Reunion rests 
on an idea of the Church which Rome has retained and 
England has practically lost. We may enumerate as we 
please the large numbers of English-speaking Christians ; 
we may federate them, if we can, and discourse of the 
insignificance of the Italian by the side of the Saxon. 
But American federalism is net the Church of the ages. If 
the old idea of the Church was a divine one; if those who 
died rather than disavow it were martyrs; if it included the 
preservation of an unbroken chain of authoritative doc- 
trinal tradition, each generation modifying and amending 
it as the statute-book of a nation is modified and 
amended; if ‘‘Our Holy Mother the Church” has had 
a quasi-continuous personality, and to rebel against her 
has been impiety and apostasy, then Catholics in com- 
munion with Rome, though Rome may have less culture, 
less vigour, less enlargement, than England, may feel 
that they combine with the blessings of English birth those 
of a spiritual ancestry which the Church of England has 
lost. 

No mere accumulation of numbers and ability, no 
vigour of assertion or denunciation, no zeal among the 
existing representatives of Anglicanism, no ignoring of 
the past can restore this birthright, which was deliberately 
rejected by their ancestors. The position of Rome at the 
present day is that, whatever may be the corruptions 
and defects in the Churches in communion with her, she 
and they have preserved the birthright of membership of 
the Catholic Church ; that to deny this is practically to 
deny that the Church, as conceived by the Fathers, exists 
at all. And if it does not exist, there is no real importance 
in the idea of Reunion. 

We hear sometimes of the ‘‘ wish for peace” as the 
ground for desiring Reunion. But this is surely a most in- 
adequate account of what really urges on the Reunionists. 
‘*Peace”’ is better attained by agreeing to differ on some 
matters and co-operating in others. What is really stirring 
in the depths is the old idea of the creed Credo in unam 
Sanctam Catholicam atque Apostolicam Ecclesiam. The 
liturgy of the English Church has never expelled this. It 
has retained a hundred things that presuppese it. What 
wonder that many of those who have been brought up on 
that liturgy, and inspired by the cathedrals and churches 
which are filled with relics of the same great ruling idea 
of medieval Christendom, should long to see it realised 
once again! This longing may easily be a passion. A 
desire for the supposed peace of uniformity can never be. 

I conclude that for those who justify the assertion by 
the Church of England of the independence it claimed at 
the Reformation, be they High Church or Low Church, 
the problem of Reunion is not a real one at all. If they 
are right, the truest attainable union among Christians 
consists in sympathy and co-operation where they agree, 
and, for the rest, agreement to differ. Reunion only 
becomes important if we accept the idea of the Church 
which England lost and Rome kept. If Reunion 1s 
not—as that idea presupposes—a duty, and essential, it 
is not really possible, or even greatly desirable. 

Witrrip WARD. 
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THE CURE FOR WEST INDIAN 
DEPRESSION : 


A REJOINDER by MAYSON M. BEETON * 


Ir is difficult to read without a smile the remarks of a 
Demerara resident in your last two issues on ‘* West 
Indian Depression.” That his is not the generally accepted 
Demerara point of view must be clear to those who know 
Demerara personally, or who have read the Report of the 
West India Commissioners, or seen the Petition which 
was lately sent home from British Guiana signed by 
‘“‘every class, colour, condition, and calling,” as the 
Memorialists put it, ‘‘the majority not being directly 
connected with the Sugar Industry.” 

If only Sir Henry Norman, Sir Edward Grey, and Sir 
David Barbour could have had a few hours’ conversation 
with this Demerara resident before entering upon their 
long and laborious investigations throughout the West 
Indies, what a world of trouble they could have saved 
themselves and others who have had to wade through 
the columns of evidence stowed away in those portentous 
Blue Books! Or, better still, if only he could have inter- 
viewed Mr. Chamberlain before the Secretary for the 
Colonies penned the memorable Minute of November a, 
1896, in which he formally repudiated the responsibility of 
allowing the West Indies to be sacrificed to the operation 
of the Bounties, or of acquiescing any longer in the Policy 
of Drift hitherto pursued by British Governments in 
regard to,.the aggressive fiscal legislation of foreign 
Governments. 

‘Bounties, why, bless you! they are naught to us, 
sir,” he could have explained in a trice to the perplexed 
Secretary of State: ‘‘the chief and real causes of this 
West Indian depression are to be found in their systems 
of Government, in their elected Legislatures, dominated 
by the planters, who, through the West India Committee 
in London, invoke the superior power of the Secretary of 
State when they fail to bend to their will the authorities 
on the spot. Abolish bounties, sir! Quite immaterial as 
far as the development of these Colonies is concerned. 
Abolish the whole crowd of elected Legislatures. Recon- 
struct your Governments on the East Indian model, 
federate your Colonies into groups, hand us over four or 
five millions to assist us in the reconstruction of our 
fortunes. These, sir, are our great needs. That, sir, is 
my cure for West Indian depression ” 

How could Mr. Chamberlain have resisted so obvious 
an argument? The diagnosis is so clear, the remedy so 
patent. The Royal Commission could have been counter- 
manded and Sir Henry Norman and his colleagues spared 
this scathing exposure, both of their folly in supposing 
that the rehabilitation of the sugar industry is the ‘‘ only 
remedy that would completely avert the dangers 
threatened,” and of their incompetence in suggesting 
that the abolition of the bounty system would be ‘‘ the 
best immediate remedy.” Half a dozen governors and 
sundry dozens of minor officials might have been recalled, 
the ‘‘whole crowd of elected Legislatures swept away,” 
the ‘‘ one limb of the West Indies—the sugar industry”’ 
lopped off, and, hey presto! the West Indies, with their 
four or five millions from the British Exchequer to buy a 
““new pair of legs,” with their ‘‘ federated groups,” their 





* Mr. Mayson Beeton, it may b2 noted, lately spent several months in the 
West Indies as Special Commissioner of the Dai/y Mai, going into the whole 
question of West Indian depression with an unbiassed mind in all the British 
Colonies as wel! as in Hayti and Martinique. —Eb. 
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governments on the ‘‘ East Indian model,” and their 
‘‘small cultivators” delving in these ‘‘ Edens of all 
plenteousness,” well started by now on their road to an 
assured prosperity. 

Seriously, does this Demerara resident wish us to 
accept his diagnosis and apply his remedy in face of 
history, in face of the recent Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, and in face of the still more recent petitions from 
our West Indian Colonies? If so, we must ask him to 
particularise more, and give us chapter and verse, for 
instance, for these extraordinary allegations of a conspiracy 
between planters, elected Legislatures, the West India 
Committee, and Secretaries of State to hinder the develop- 
ment of these Colonies. For that is practically what his 
allegations amount to, and not one iota of substantial 
proof does he bring forward in support of his contentions. 

In the same breath, for example, he tells us that the 
planters have done their best to stifle the gold industry in 
British Guiana, and that it is these same planters who 
have ‘‘ supplied the bulk of the capital on which the in- 
dustry has been built up.” Now, even planter capitalists 
do not wilfully ruin their own investments in this way. 
Then, again, the ‘‘ Government contributes very largely 
to an expensive system of coolie immigration,” and ‘‘ hands 
over the whole of the acreage tax to the immigration 
fund.” And who but the planters, and those directly or 
indirectly interested in their industry, pay the taxes which 
enable the Government to make the aforesaid contribu- 
tions? And on whose acres save on those of the sugar 
estates is the acreage tax levied ? In both cases it is the 
sugar industry which supplies, directly or indirectly, nine- 
tenths of this contribution. And where to-day would 
either British Guiana or Trinidad stand without this 
sneered-at system of coolie immigration—a system which 
has proved no less beneficial to the East than to the West 
Indies, and which ‘‘ stands as an example to all the world 
of British fairness, honesty, and organisation,” to quote 
the words of one who was sent as Commissioner by the 
Indian Government to inquire, on behalf of the coolies, 
into its working and results 

And if, as this writer correctly says, ‘“‘ Trinidad is the 
only one of our West Indian Colonies which is really 
prosperous,” to what is this prosperity due, save to the 
energy and enterprise of these planters, who have. orga- 
nised and paid the greater part of the expenses of this 
same system during this last half-century? The sources 
of its prosperity are certainly not to be looked for in that 
epoch of the Island’s history which this Demerara resident 
recalls with pride, but which those who wish well to 
Trinidad agree in burying out of sight as the one black 
page in their history. The shame of it is writ large in the 
Report of Sir Frederick Pollock and Sir William Markly 
and in the disclosures of the notorious Anderson v. 
Gorrie case, which shed a lurid light on the misfortunes 
of this period. 

And as tothe cure? Itis common knowledge that there 
is scarcely one Colony or group of Colonies which, in the 
aggregate of its social, industrial, and climatic charac- 
teristics, resembles another, and that consequently all 
generalisations as to the establishment of this, that, or the 
other minor industry, or this, that, or the other best 
form of government are absolutely unreliable. Your 
correspondent speaks of ‘‘ opening up the interiors of 
the Islands,” but many of the Islands—as, for instance, 
Barbados, Antigua, Nevis, and St. Kitts—have no ‘“ inte- 
riors ” not already opened up for generations. 
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And is it intended to force—say, on the Colony of 
Barbados—a Government “‘ constructed as closely as pos- 
sible on the East Indian model”? Barbadians, I fancy, 
would have something to say which might startle this 
learned doctor when he came to apply his prescription. 

And how is any tinkering with the political super- 
structure going to save the economic and _ industrial 
foundations which are now-being undermined? Until 
these foundations are secured no new system of govern- 
‘ment, not even a government of angels or a ‘“‘ govern- 
ment constructed as closely as possible on the East Indian 
model,” will avail to avert the coming crash. 

The security of these foundations must be synonymous 
for very many years to come, as the Commissioners point 
out, with the stability of that industry which Nature and 
circumstances have combined to make the staple of the 
West Indies. That it is so may or may not be an economic 
misfortune. The fault, if fault there be, lies, not with the 
West Indian planters or West Indian Legislatures, but 
with the selfish policy of the Mother Country, which has 
for fifty years refused, in her own self-interest, to grant 
fair play and equality of opportunity in the Free-trade 
markets of the world to that staple on which their pro- 
sperity has been built up in the past and on which their 
continued existence as civilised communities in the future 
must perforce depend. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


Prop_e talk with approval of four-o’clock-in-the-morning 
courage as the best of its kind, but what are we to say of 
the heroism displayed at the average matinée? There 
are matinées and matinées: cheerful presentations of a 
popular success—‘‘ Trelawny ” or ‘‘ The Geisha ”—for the 
benefit of happy people from the suburbs, are not matinées 
in the true sense at all. But ask the critic, ask the steady 
theatre-goer what the word connotes. ‘‘He knows, he 
knows.” A cold, wet, foggy sky ; a yellow, slippery, 
suicidal Strand ; the populace jostling or running over one 
another,—every moment a bicyclist decapitated by an omni- 
bus, and one and all shouting—these are the bare facts 
without. And within, a chill, damp theatre insufficiently 
lighted, the boxes filled with anxious or rubicund ladies in 
large hats, the stalls black with furious critics and damp 
umbrellas, and among the umbrellas yourself miserably 
haunted by that London Voluntary about the East wind, 
of which you can only remember the sense and not the 
consolatory music. There is an unspeakable delay, and 
at last-—at last—the sad curtain draws up on a new piece 
from the provinces. Is it conceivable that the new piece 
should have a fair trial under these conditions? An awful 
flatness has fallen on everything on the stage, on the 
author’s ‘‘ words,” on the audience. The silence is un- 
broken save by the thunderous aside of Mr. remark- 
ing to a friend in the row of stalls behind him on the 
ugliness of the opening scene. If it is sad for yourself ; 
what must be the sadness and what the courage of the 
young actress who must open the piece (and her London 
career) in such an hour ? 

These questionings are inspired by “‘Q. Q.,” a new 
play by Mr. H. Johnson, produced at Terry’s Theatre on 
Monday, and are meant to imply that ‘Q. Q.” is’ not 
very curiously to be judged, Q. Q. was Quinton Quoins, 
a Captain Shandon, a dissipated person of genius, with a 
sick daughter, and a good angel in a German musician. 
To Q.Q. there entered Mephistopheles in the person 
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of the Editor of the Gadfly, who “ proposed,” not for the 
daughter, but for Q. Q.’s short stories, which were as good 
as George Fleming’s. Q. Q. was reluctant at first, but 
finally consented, for his daughter’s sake, to become 
the Editor’s ghost. The Editor rose to fame and 


- fortune, while Q. Q. wrote and drank on a small salary. 


Q. Q. stood it until the Editor put on his play, which 
he loved, at a popular theatre ; and then he turned. He 
appeared at the theatre, took part in his own play—he 
had been an actor—and exposed the Editor. All 
this was very dull work on Monday afternoon; but the 
point is that many worse pieces have contrived suc- 
cess, when presented in what the prospectus of Mr. 
Pinkerton’s hebdomadal picnics called ‘‘ the bright even- 
ing hours.” If Mr. Johnson will be advised, he should 
reduce the number of his acts, severely excise those 
which remain, and repress the awful loquacity of Q. Q. 
and his friends. Much of the dialogue is witty—or, at 
least, as witty as we are accustomed to expect. But so 
long as he refrains from editing and revising, so long will 
Mr. Johnson be denied those good marks which we 
think might yet await him. For the present ‘* Q. Q.” is 
swamped. The actors, as usual, strove gallantly enough 
with their burdens, Mr. Paxton as the eponymous hero, 
Mr. Belmore as the good German, and Miss Madge 
MacIntosh as Q. Q.’s daughter. When the piece is 
under-written—we mean reduced from its heights of fine 
writing—Mr. Paxton will, no doubt, lighten his method. 
His is the part which, well played, may ultimately save the 
piece. Mr. Farmer’s lover was unaffected and manly, as 
became a member of his family, while Miss MacIntosh’s 
confession of her father’s weakness displayed a momen- 
tary gleam of art. Also the prompter was capital: his 
voice mingled with those of the players like an invisible 
playmate ; and when Q. Q.’s MS. was put in the fire, it 
was pleasant to remark his hand and shirt cuff with a 
taper, thrust through the back of the fire to ignite the 
masterpiece. Y. B. 


P.S.—Every friend of the theatrical profession must hope that April 1g—the 
date until which the Actors Association has resolved to cork its noble rage—is 
another figure for the Greek Kalends, It is but fair to warn the Association 
that a counter-stroke is in prospect, on the part of certain influential con- 
temporarics, which, for our own part, we should deplore. | 


LOVE AT SHORT SIGHT 


I saw within an upper box 
Your shoulders gleaming white, 
Your bodice black, your sunny locks, 
Your eyes of liquid light. 


I looked at you in pleasant pain, 
It seemed you smiled on me; 
And yet I could not see you plain, 

Nor sought for certainty. 


For O to feign you there was sweet 
As dew on parchéd grass. 

Yea, sweeter cheat and self-deceit 
Than lucid spying glass. 


E‘en so, dear child, my love throughout 
Is but a wistful dream, 

O'erbrooded by the troubling doubt 
If you are what you seem. 


I. ZANGWILL- 
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IN PASSING 


A NEW interest has been given to the business-room of Mr. 
Balfour at the House of Commons by the presence there of the 
contemporary bust of Cromwell which has been presented to the 
House by Mr. Wertheimer. It is there awaiting a decision as to 
a site for it. A marvellously characteristic bit of work it un- 
doubtedly is. The cuirass which the Protector wears is quite late 
Renaissance in character, and over it a medal is suspended by a 
ribbon around the neck. It is not quite certain what medal it is, 
but engraved upon it in low relief is a view of the House of 
Commons in session, with Speaker Lenthall in the chair, and it 
probably is the medal presented to Cromwell after the battle of 
Dunbar. 


Mr. Balfour is supposed to pride himself upon the fact that he 
never reads a newspaper. Notso the leader of the Canadian House 
of Commons, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. A Bill to prohibit the sale of 
newspapers on Sundays was before the Canadian Parliament the 
other day. “For myself,” said Sir Wilfrid, “1 read every day 
newspapers which I| should be the better never to read at all. How- 
ever, it is part of my business to read newspapers.” 


Mr. Michael Davitt made a marked impression upon the House 
of Commons the other night with his speech on prison-reforms. 
There was much good sense in it based upon personal experience. 
“‘ May I,” writes a correspondent, “give you a little experience of 
my own at Holloway Gaol? An acquaintance of mine had the 
misfortune to be confined there pending trial. In the eyes of the 
Jaw he was, of course, a perfectly innocent man. He was a some- 
what dainty man ; it was a misery to him to be without the means 
of cleaning his teeth. I asked the authorities if I might bring him 
a tooth-brush. A peremptory ‘No!’ was the reply ; ‘against the 
regulations unless he has a special.’ ‘ How much?’ Iasked. ‘Six 
shillings a week extra.’ And before my friend could have his 
tooth-brush six shillings I had to pay in hard coin. The receipt for 
that six shillings is among my choicest treasures.” Surely in such 
matters there should be a discretionary power in the hands of the 
prison authorities. 


Since he has become a great statesman, M. Hanotaux has 
‘been recognised in France as a great historian. When he is not 
making contemporary history, he is absorbed in his study of 
Richelieu. M. Hanotaux has remained the student while he has 
been minister. He does not live in the magnificent palace on the 
Quai d’Orsay which is his official residence as Foreign Minister. 
It is here where he entertains and receives, but he continues to 
live in his flat at 258 Boulevard St.-Germain. He lives at the top 
of the house on the fifth floor, in a few small rooms simply but 
tastefully furnished. On entering there are three rooms divided 
only by curtains and all well lined with books. A rapid glance at 
‘once suggests the tastes of the tenant. Most of the books are of 
a serious and historical character. The second room is reserved 
partly for rare and valuable books, for M. Hanotaux is a bit of a 
bibliophile. But the historian of Richelieu does not banish lighter 
elements from his library fare, and peeping out among the more 
solid works may be noted the names of Daudet, Bourget, and 
Maupassant. A bust of President Carnot decorates the mantel- 
piece. On one side is a photograph of the Tzar; on the other a 
bronze medallion of his Majesty encircled with gold and sur- 
rounded with the imperial crown. There are other souvenirs in the 
room of the Russian Alliance. 


“Britain and England” again! Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
recent “ Word for England,” writes an Edinburgh correspondent, 
is responsible for a heated controversy now proceeding here on 
the old, old question. Some prominent Scottish patriots having 
taken Mr. Harrison to task, the last-named rejoined, and a very 
lively newspaper war is now being waged. Although overwhelmed 
by numbers, Mr. Harrison sticks manfully to his guns. The use 
of “Britain,” he contends, is defended by arguments which are 
false in history, bad in law, wrong in philosophy, and ridiculous in 
common-sense, and “British” to his ear is a silly nick-name 
Suggestive of painted savages, scythed chariots, and Queen 
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Boadicea. This contention, of course, is not acceptable to his 
Opponents. None of these, however, make any attempt to grapple 
with the practical difficulty which Lord Salisbury suggested for 
their consideration long ago—namely, to find a word by which to 
describe the inhabitants of every part of the United Kingdom— 
including Ireland. 


Where does the Anglo-Saxon not intrude? He certainly pre- 
dominates among the foreign population of Tokyo. The Ladour 
World, a paper which is printed chiefly in Japanese and pub- 
lished at Tokyo, states that at the end of last year the total number 
of foreign residents, exclusive of visitors, was 761, of whom the 
British numbered 204 and the Americans 196. These were followed 
in point of number by the French (94) and the Germans (88). 


English as she is wrote in circulars to medical men, advertising 
German health resorts, proves that a little knowledge is a 
dangerous thing. The learned Teuton picks up the words without 
knowing how to put them together. For instance: “We must 
also point out their salutary action in rickets, specially for children,” 
which refers to the beneficial effects of a mineral water. These 
are wonderful waters, and it requires a wonderful sentence to 
describe their action :— 

It is by altering the diathesical hereditary or acquired tendencies of 
people, and the organopathic state which can keep alive dermal lesions, 
that it cures these with an exceptional quickness. 


What could be more convincing ? 


Canada has shown us so splendid a lead in Imperial policy 
that it comes as a surprise to read of a Bill introduced into the 
House of Commons at Ottawa to place a poll tax of £100 on every 
Japanese immigrant. A restriction upon the Heathen Chinee one 
can understand ; but are not the Japanese one of the nations of 
the future on the Pacific? To try to slap them in the face seems 
lamentably bad policy, and we may be assured that the shrewd 
men of Ottawa will not be guilty of it. 


From Australia comes what the British Australasian calls “an 
amusing example of border barbarism.” It seems that Councillor 
Gideon Nicol, a member of the Warrnambool Shire Council, was 
travelling by rail from Sydney to Melbourne, and several children 
occupied the same compartment. 


At Albury the youngsters purchased some grapes, and these attracted 
the attention of a Customs officer, who at once gave orders in these 
words :—*‘ You must either eat those grapes or throw them out of the 
window, for you must not take them across the border.” Needless to say 
that the fruit was at once disposed of by the children. 


Certain Maoris in New Zealand have been giving the Govern- 
ment more trouble by their good behaviour than by their bad. 
They were arrested for “ ploughing up farms and streets to 
assert their ownership,” and imprisoned because they refused to 
pay the fines. In consequence of this they have had to stay 
there. 

During the first two months [says the Sydz-y Maz/], when they had 
hard labour, they were set to work ona slip at the Torpedo Station, and 
entered into it with such good will and interest that they did more in a 
week than a European gang would have done in a month. This was 
gratifying for the time; but the regulations allow no further hard labour, 
and the ‘‘criminals”’ insist on continuing happy and declining to find 
sureties. 

As these Maoris are seventy-five in number, there is little wonder 
that the Government is not so amused as the Sydney Mail by the 
prisoners. 


“This beautiful light augurs well for the future——” At this 
moment the light went out, and there was darkness. The occa- 
sion was the switching on of the newly installed electric light at 
Torquay, and the proceedings had been marred by no untoward 
circumstance until the Town Clerk commenced to boast about the 
future, and then the electric light, that its blushes at its own 
brilliance might not be seen by the large company that was 
assembled, went out, and the gas—that poor, despised illuminant— 
had to be lighted. 
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FINANCE 
THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY OF CANADA 


ScaRCELY more thania year ago holders of Grand Trunk 
Railway stocks were in a state of abject despair, and, in 
spite of oft-repeated advice to hold on for a subsequent 
recovery, so widespread was the alarm, and so pessimistic 
the general feeling on the part of investors, that many, 
regardless of the future, rushed to realise at any prices 
obtainable. 

To-day all is changed. Within the space of less than a 
year most of the stocks of this Company have more than 
doubled in value, and although, as will be seen from the 
following table, present prices are not quite at the best 
points touched, they are not far below :— 


Lowest Lowest , Highest , Present 


1896 1897 1898 Price 
Grand Trunk Ordinary Stock ........... 45 44 94 8k 
Ditto Guaranteed 4 per cent. ... | 364 394 734 744 
Ditto gst Preference ........2...-se 27% 30 70 67% 
Ditto a creer nee 164 17 St 48 
Ditto 3rd a a 9 9h 26} 2 


When prices are rapidly falling, the public, with that 
perversity which characterises most of their financia 
operations, are usually most ready to sell, believing an 
ultimate recovery to be an impossibility. Per contra, 
when the upward rebound comes, everyone appears to 
believe that it must go on for ever, and the one idea is to 
hold on for some fabulously high price, possibly to be 
never attained. 

In this, as in all financial questions, the attitude of 
these columns will be of a critical nature, and in consider- 
ing at the present juncture the advisability or not of 
continuing to hold Grand Trunk stocks, the only possible 
course is to carefully examine the reasons for the recent 
advance in values and endeavour to discover whether the 
causes hitherto operating are likely to continue. 

The recent appreciation is easy enough to understand 
from the briefest examination of the Company’s results 
for the last two years. For the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, the accounts closed with a net revenue 
deficiency of £33,150. A year later this deficiency had 
been transformed into a small surplus of about £39,000, 
while at the end of last year a total net surplus was shown 
of £275,000. On June 3oth last there was an accumu- 
lated revenue deficiency of £265,000, so that the surplus 
shown at the end of December was sufficient to wipe out 
the entire accumulation of previous revenue deficits and 
to carry forward about £10,000. Such a transformation 
is quite sufficient to account for a corresponding alteration 
in the value of stocks. 

But, in considering the present position and the possi- 
bilities of the future, it is not sufficient to merely note 
these official figures, essential as they are. We must also 
endeavour to see how the results have been obtained. 
Primarily they may be attributed to the extraordinary 
revival which has taken place in Canadian trade, accom- 
panied by bountiful harvests in the United States. For 
1897 the trade of Canada exceeded by many million dollars 
the records of previous years, the imports for 1897 
being more than one million dollars greater than in 1896, 
while exports showed an increase of over fifteen million 
dollars. Thus it is not surprising to find upon analysis of 
the figures of the Grand Trunk Railway report, issued 
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last week, that by far the greater proportion of the gross 
increase in takings is due to goods rather than to passenger 
traffic. 

Good as well as evil fortune seldom comes alone, and 
in addition to the influences already mentioned the recent 
Klondike rush has doubtless added considerably to the 
receipts of both Canadian and Grand Trunk railways. 
This is a point which should certainly not be lost sight of, 
if only because of the opinion held in the best-informed 
quarters that the Klondike travel is only ‘‘ just beginning,” 
and is a factor likely to be more potent in the future even 
than in the immediate past. 

From the foregoing statements it will be seen that in a 
certain sense the influences recently operating in favour of 
the Grand Trunk line have been of a somewhat exceptional 
nature, and taken by themselves it might perhaps be 
fairly considered not only that the climax had been 
nearly reached, but that with any material set-back 
to trade recovery the finances of the Company might 
rapidly descend to the deplorable position of two years 
ago. In the first place, however, it must be remembered 
that, in the absence of any fresh outbreak of the silver 
agitation in America, or of a war between Spain and that 
country, it is more reasonable to suppose that trade activity 
in the United States and in Canada is zof likely to im- 
mediately decline. Further, and in the second place, it re- 
mains to be noted that the improvement in the finances of 
the Company are not merely due to increased receipts, but 
also to a remarkable reduction in working expenses, which 
during the second half of last year were—in spite of the 
large increase in receipts—reduced by no less than £70,000. 
It is of course quite possitle that saving in working ex- 
penses may not always be true economy ; that is to say, if 
the reduction is achieved through what is known as 
‘* starving ” the line, the expenses which must ultimately 
be incurred in maintaining working stocks, &c., more 
than discounts any temporary reduction in working 
expenses. Under the skilful supervision of Mr. Hays, the 
new manager of the Grand Trunk Company, however, so 
far from this reduction in expenses being due to any im- 
proper curtailment of supplies for maintaining the line in 
good order, the only item of expenditure showing an in- 
crease is that devoted to the maintenance of equipment. 
Much of the decrease in expenses has been attained by a 
reduction in the train mileage. 

Finally, it should be noted that, by arrangement with 
the Wabash Company for the use of the Grand Trunk 
line between Detroit and Buffalo, the latter Company will 
receive an annual rental commencing at 275,000 dollars 
per annum, to be increased at the end of every five years 
by 25,000 dollars a year until it reaches a maximum of 
350,000 dollars per annum. Arrangements have also been 
made with the Intercolonial Railway for the use of the 
widened Victoria Bridge at Montreal, which will secure 
additional revenue, while giving much-needed increased 
accommodation to the Grand Trunk line. 

An examination of the present position of the Grand 
Trunk line would be incomplete, however, without re- 
ference to the present rate war commenced by the Canadian 
Pacific line with certain of the American competing com- 
panies, and which war also occasioned the Grand Trunk 
Company to make a considerable ‘‘ cut” in the passenger 
rates over a certain portion of its system. This is a point 
which, of course, must not be ignored; but even sup- 
posing that the forthcoming conference (at which, it is 
hoped, the question of rates will be amicably arranged) 
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should be unable to settle the question, it may be doubted 
whether too much has not been made of this point as 
affecting the Grand Trunk interests. In the first place, it 
is a question affecting passenger traffic only, whereas 
the greater portion of the Grand Trunk’s profitable 
revenue is derived from goods; while in the second 
place- and bearing in mind that the main cause of the 
rate war is the prospect of Klondike travel—the amount 
involved in the reduction of passenger tickets is likely to 
be out of all proportion to the large revenues anticipated 
from goods traffic. 

Investors in Grand Trunk stocks must draw their own 
conclusions from this attempt to define the present position 
of the Company as to how far the financial prospects of 
the Company render it advisable to continue their holdings. 
Beyond stating that there seems good prospect of the full 
interest on the guaranteed stock being earned ere long we 
should not like to go. That a rush of Klondike traffic and 
other exceptional conditions might afford an opportunity 
for distributing something on the early Preference stocks 
is, of course, conceivable ; but it must certainly not be 
inferred that we in any way consider these Preference 
stocks as coming, for the present at least, into the cate- 
gory of real investment securities. Even under the most 
favourable circumstances, it is not likely there will be any 
distribution on the First Preference for another twelve- 
month, the results for the first half of the year being 
usually much poorer than for the December half-year. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


OWING to the usual heavy cash requirements at the end of the 
Quarter, the Bank of England has controlled the market during 
the past week. This condition has also been assisted by the con- 
tinued drain of gold to America. How far this demand for the 
precious metal is due to ordinary marxet conditions, and how far 
to the apprehensions of an outbreak of war, it is difficult to 
determine ; but in the best-informed quarters it is generally be- 
lieved that, should the present political tension between Spain and 
the States come to an end, gold exports would rapidly cease. 


Apart from the important factor of gold movements, the 
influences operating on the immediate future of the market are in 
the direction of case, the sum of £3,000,000 odd coming upon 
the market on the 4th prox. as the result of maturing Treasury 
bills, while on the following day Government dividends to the 
extent of over £5,000,000 will be released. During the next 
week, therefore, the supply of money should be plentiful enough. 
Commencing from the 7th prox., however, the market appears 
likely to be disturbed by the heavy calls payable on the new 
Chinese loan, over £13,000,000 in all being payable in Germany 
and this country by or before May 3. We gather from excep- 
tionally well-informed quarters that at least the greater part of the 
£12,000,000 due to Japan on May 8 will be paid to the Bank of 
England as: before; but at the same time, as indicated in our 
last issue, a large sum will be immediately released for disburse- 
ments due by the Japanese Government in this country. 


Saturday and Monday last were two of the gloomiest days ex- 
perienced on the Stock Exchange for years. The position of 
affairs in the Far East and apprehensions of an immediate out- 
break of war between Spain and the United States occasioned 
Something like a panic in all speculative markets, the deprecia- 
tion being most severe in Spanish stock and American railroad 
securities. Moreover, the “scare” happened to come imme- 
diately prior to the fortnightly Stock Exchange Settlement, and 
inasmuch as it was known that many firms had been severely hit 
by the serious depreciation which had taken place during the two 
preceding accounts, it was feared that the settlement must result in 
some mportant failures. Fortunately, however, the tide turned before 
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Settling Day arrived, and so sharp was the rebound in stocks, as 
the result of “ bears” scrambling in, that the situation was saved, 
and the settlement actually concluded without a single failure. 
To some extent, of course, it may be said that the position in the 
House is thus shown to be stronger than was at one time 
feared. So far as the actual size of the speculative account is 
concerned this is true; but the outlook, both of investment 
and speculative markets, is far from satisfactory. Canadian 
Railway securities, which suffered during the depreciation in 
American stocks, have since practically recovered the whole 
extent of the fall, and unless war breaks out between Spain 
and America there appears reason to look for a considerable 
further advance in these stocks. We refer to the position of the 
Grand Trunk Railway on the previous page. In sympathy with a 
better tone on the Paris Bourse, mining shares have shown some 
tendency to rally towards the end of the week. How far the 
sharp upward movement on Thursday was connected with reports 
concerning President Kruger it might be unkind to ask. 


COPPER 


THERE is little doubt that, had it not been for the threatening 
nature of the political outlook, we should have seen a much greater 
advance in the value of copper than has actually taken place, al- 
though the rise of 60s. per ton during the past three months is not to 
be despised. It must be also borne in mind that these very war 
clouds which have nsade holders timid, and would-be operators 
pause, have indirectly imparted a very considerable element of 
strength to the market; for should we ourselves or Russia 
or the States have voted such huge sums to supplement 


our naval armaments had it not been for the possibility 
of an early resort to arms being necessary? Therefore, 
if these blow over, and a settlement is reached in the 


various vexed questions at present requiring solution, the posi- 
tion of the article would be very materially strengthened. In 
that event it almost becomes a question as to where supplies 
are to come from to fill the very heavy demand. That they will 
be forthcoming there can be no doubt, but at what price is another 
matter. Last year, notwithstanding the very severe check which 
trade received through the engineering trade dispute, the English 
and French stocks decreased nearly 4,000 tons, and since the year 
came in these stocks have been pulled down nearly another 
3,500 tons, while the visible supply, owing to the smaller 
quantity afloat, shows a shrinkage of over 4,000 tons to 28,037 
tons. Such a meagre visible supply has not been reached for 
many years, and on the basis of the past year’s consumption is 
little more than sufficient for two months. Production does not 
show the elasticity which it did a couple of years ago, that great 
source of supply—the United States—only yielding 5 per cent. 
more last year than in 1896, in which year 21} per cent. more was 
produced than in 1895, and the ratio of increase for the first two 
months of this year is even smaller, the producers’ returns 
giving 35,066 tons as against 34,456 in January and February 
1897. The European production, too, seems to have quite 
reached its limits, and although the output for February 
is greater than January, the output does not even now 
average that of last year, and on the two months a decrease 
of nearly 1,000 tons is shown. The States have already sold us 
more than they can spare. Consumption in America is increasing 
quite as rapidly as it is here, and prices in New York are above 
our parity, the result being that more than half of the copper 
shipped from Chili during the first half of March has gone to 
America. This is somewhat in the nature of sending coals to 
Newcastle, and only goes to prove how very real the demand is. 
A good deal of American copper sold to Europe has been bought 
back also, but much of the production is contracted for on European 
account, and is bound to come to this side. The absence of 
American offers has driven refined to a high premium over 
G.M.B.’s, and this is likely to result in a further reduction of 
stocks, as bars will be smelted more extensively. Altogether the 
position is an exceptionally strong one, and, provided peace is 
maintained, a further considerable rise in values seems inevitable, 
as the new sources of supply in Columbia and Australasia cannot 
have any important bearing on the position for some time. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 





HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDB...............:::00c0000 £27,000,000. 
GTANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, LTD. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Loaterd Street, London, E.C.; and go Branches in 
Sou:h em 
Subscribed Capital.. ee ° oe ee «+ 4,000,000 
Paid-up Capital .. oe 2° oe - oe es 41,000,000 
Reserve Fund . £800,000 
This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principa! towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African Republic, Orange Free 
State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits received 
for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. Cuumvey, London Manager. 





UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN, JUNE AND OCTOBER, 1858. 
An EXHIBITION of £20 per annum for two years is OPEN upon the results of 


the first B Litt. Examination to Candidates of merit, who intend pursuing their studies | 


in Durham. The examination begins June rst. 

In ARTS an ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70 and an EXHIBITION of 
£7, each tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the 
E t ance Examination commencing OCTOBER 12. 

Further information can be obtained upon application to Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, 
H atfield Hall, Durham. 


ROYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Department, and Three Appointments as Ass stant Superintendents in the 
Telegraph Dept., one in the Accounts Branch, P.W.D., and one in the Traffic Dept., 
Indian State Railways.—For particulars apply to SECRETARY at the College. 
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ERRYWEATHER on PURE WATER SUPPLY to 
COUNTRY MANSIONS Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with land i labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for Pamphiet, ‘‘ Water Supply to Mansions.” 

WEATHER’S Greatest Domestic Novelty is their 
Patent ELECTRIC HAND FIRE ENGINE for Corrics ors of 
Mansions and other establishments where the electric light exists. 

MERRYWEATHER’'S, 63 Long Acre, London, W.C. 


MERRY 





RADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN Scholarships and Exhibitions, 


varying from hbo to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, JULY : 
One Scholarship an nd one Exhibi 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply tothe Warven, Rapviey CoLiece, 


ition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 


Abincpon. 





HELTENHAM COLL EGE.—The Annual Examination for 


Scholarships will be held on June 7, 8, and g. Ten Open Scholarships, at least, 
of value ranging between £80 and £20 per 2 annum, will be awarded ; also one Scholar- 
hip of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for sons of Old Cheltonians only. Also 


>cholarships confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations. 
Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must be ur 


nder 15. 
Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


Chief subjects, 








OLD, KLONDIKE.—Information respecting KLONDIKE 
and the GOLDFIELDS of ONTARIO and BRITISH COLUMBIA, together 





with latest Map, &c., can be obtained free from 
LLAN BROS, & CO., 19 James Street, Liverpool, and 103 Leadenhal! Street, 
London. 
PIANOFORTES. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’s Extensive City Warerooms, 


40 TO 46 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 
CRAMER’S Iron-frame PIANOS from 24 Guineas. 


GRAND PIANOFORTES, New and Second-hand by Broadwood, Collard, 
Cramer, Erard, and other great makers. 


CRAMER'S THREE YEARS’ HIRE SYSTEM, OR FOR CASH 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Ltd. 
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THE EASTER HOLIDAYS 


Owing to the Easter holidays THE OUTLOOK 
will next week be on Sale on Thursday morning. 
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WHAT WILL MR. BALFOUR SAY 


Tuis indignant outburst in the Press against the Govern- 
ment is natural perhaps, but is it not, at least, a little prema- 
ture? On our part, we shall be surprised if Mr. Balfour’s 
explanation on Tuesday does not put a different complexion 
upon the outcome of our policy inthe Far East. For if our 
memories were not so intolerably short, we should recall that 
the situation over which so many expletives are being used 
to-day is one which was foreseen nearly three months ago 
by Mr. Balfour himself. His Manchester speech of Janu- 
ary 10 is an admirable sedative for our present nerve dis- 
orders. ‘*Trade, not territory,” said the First Lord, in effect, 
‘is our aim in China; freedom of trade, not for Britain 
alone, but for the whole world. Two dangers beset that 
aim. The one danger is that China may be pressed by a 
foreign Power to destroy the equality of opportunity which 
is all that we claim. The second danger is that foreign 
countries with Protectionist tendencies may dot the coast 
of China with stations where Customs barriers may be 
erected.” These were the dangers foreseen thus openly 
on January 10. We realise now, as Mr. Balfour bade us 
realise then, how real these dangers are; but are we to 
suppose that nothing has been done in the intervening 
three months to meet these dangers and still protect our 
trading interests—which are, to quote Mr. Balfour, our sole 
interests in China? To assume that would be to assume 


| an incredible lack of statesmanship on the part of any 


group of British Ministers. 

What Mr. Balfour foresaw has come to pass. Russia 
has brought such pressure to bear at Pekin that she is 
now installed at Port Arthur with a twenty-five years’ 
lease, and the coast has been dotted with foreign stations. 
Russia has dotted at Port Arthur, Germany has dotted at 
Kiao-Chow, and France now proposes to dot as well. 
Thereby, no doubt, the organic integrity of China has 
suffered, just as Mr. Curzon anticipated in his ‘ But” 
speech of March 1 that it might suffer, and just as in a 
lesser degree it suffered when, long ago, we did our dotting 
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at Hong Kong. The integrity of China is, in fact, ap- 
proximating to the integrity of the Ottoman Empire ; 
but, much as we may despise paper integrities, do not let 
us rush to the conclusion that paper integrities have no 
effectual place in international diplomacy. You may say 
if you please that the Turkish Empire is a figment, yet 
diplomatists will tell you that it is a real factor in what 
is happening now at Constantinople, in Crete, in Egypt, 
and all through the Near East. But Russia at Port 
Arthur, we are told, dominates Pekin, and we should 
at all risks have made a stand to keep her out of 
that port. Suppose we had made a stand at Port Arthur, 
struck an attitude there, and done a few very obvious 
things, how could that, or anything else, alter the fact 
that Russia is, and must remain, the one powerful neigh- 
bour of China, with the enormous mechanical advantage 
of pressure at Pekin arising from coterminous boundaries 
along China’s Northern frontier? No naval demon- 
stration could alter this fact, and even if we possessed a 
land force equal to so gigantic a task, how could we go 
to war with Russia for occupying her own territory of 
Siberia ? 

Besides, are we not, in all our talk about Russia at 
Port Arthur and Pekin, forgetting first principles in this 
Chinese business? ‘‘ Trade, not territory,” was, and is, 
our maxim. Whatever may have been said in the Press 
and in abstract resolutions of the House of Commons— 
the House of Commons, as Lord Selborne put it on Tues- 
day, does not shine in its Tuesday-afternoon resolutions— 
the one fixed policy of this country has been, and is, the 
policy of the Open Door. We have said ‘‘Open Door” 
to Russia as regards Port Arthur just as we said it to 
Germany as regards Kiao-Chow. Russia says “‘ Ditto ” just 
as Germany said ‘‘ Ditto.” If we followed the dictates of 
many commentators on the situation, we should retort ‘‘We 
don’t believe you,” and forthwith put our fleet under steam. 
But we do not live in Elizabethan times, nor is Drake our 
modern exemplar. Russia has been beautifully civil and 
correct in her diplomatic attitude. We proclaimed the 
doctrine cf the Open Door, and she has leapt forward 
with all the alacrity of the polite young man to open it 
herself. It is true that she has retained the handle 
within her own fist; but is that a reason for acting as 
though she had persisted in closing the door? Is it 
not rather a reason for extra vigilance to keep it open ? 

We started with this policy of the Open Door. It was, 
said Mr. Balfour, our one and irreducible claim, and we hold 
to it still with ample power to enforce it. Land pressure 
to enforce it we cannot bring , but does not predominant 
sea power give us a certain number of hostages? The 
movement of our fleet suggests that the Government is 
fully alive to this consideration, and it also concentrates 
attention upon the fact that our naval base at Hong Kong 
is 1,500 miles away from the Gulf of Pechili, Hong 
Kong was a capital naval base so long as it was the only 
one; but, with Russia at Port Arthur and Germany at 
Kiao-Chow, England may well see the need of a new 
naval base in the same region—a naval base not to block 
trade, but to support the policy of the Open Door should 
it be threatened in any quarter. There are, for instance, 
districts of China, which it would be impolitic to specify, 
in which British capital is ready to go, under reasonable 
security. In a word, Britain can and will cover each 
trick as it is played to secure the maintenance of the 
naval status quo in the North Pacific, and, securing that 
naval predominance, also to preserve the Open Door. 
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SPAIN AND AMERICA: 
REAL INTERESTS AND FALSE 


WEEK after week we have steadily refused to believe in 
the imminence of war between the United States and 
Spain. The situation is not without its alarming features ; 
but we still bid our readers be of good hope. Our faith 
in the practical common-sense and strength of purpose of 
the rulers of Republic and Monarchy is not diminished. 
It will not be lessened until President McKinley abandons 
foreign affairs to the direction of Congress or Sefior 
Sagasta loses his head. The Queen Regent’s letter to 
various crowned heads shows that Her Majesty and her 
advisers—without whose approval she would hardly have 
written communications the purport of which was likely 
to be published—are under no illusions as to the disasters 
which war would entail for Spain. As to the United 
States, while a strong Jingo feeling exists, and Washing- 
ton is under a great temptation to give the eager Navy 
and Army a chance of exhibiting their prowess, it 
is difficult to believe that a war will be embarked upon 
which can only procure, at a frightful cost in human 
suffering, and in money which could be better spent, 
what is likely to be obtained before long by the peaceful 
methods of diplomacy supported by an obvious prepared- 
ness for war. Our suggestion that the Cuban problem 
might be solved by an application of the methods which 
have worked so successfully in Samos must, we venture 
to think, commend itself to thoughtful American stu- 
dents of the difficulty. No doubt it is aggravating to 
Americans to see themselves hampered in what we are 
very willing to believe is largely a philanthropic purpose 
by a second-rate Power possessing little defensive strength. 
But the case certainly looks like one where patience will 
give the victory. 

Mr. McKinley’s action has not only enhanced his repu- 
tation in Europe: it has enormously strengthened his hold 
on the American people; and we continue to hope that 
he will be able, in spite of the difficulties of his task, to 
hold down Congress until a working arrangement can be 
made with Spain. Considering how his country has mis- 
managed her affairs in the past, Sehor Sagasta has really 
an excellent hand. First, Spain has the advantage which 
a polite man always has in a difficulty with an opponent who 
has lost his temper. Second, the recent general election— 
‘‘ managed ” though it was—puts the Premier in a position 
to speak in a determined way. Third, there is no reason 
to believe that he is likely to hesitate in conceding the 
fullest measure of independence to Cuba, consistent with 
the retention of the Spanish flag. Fourth, he is hardly 
likely in these circumstances to make any difficulty over 
the feeding of the Reconcentrados by the Americans. 
Fifth, if the facts mentioned in the Spanish Mazne Report 
can be substantiated, the Madrid Government has an 
excellent case for arbitration on the subject of the dis- 
aster. Finally, should the Madrid populace threaten to 
get out of hand, Sehor Sagasta has the greatly increased 
armaments of the United States to point to in the way of 
warning. Whatever temporary advantage Spain might 
have enjoyed in a war waged last year, an encounter now 
that America has so materially strengthened her naval 
and military position could only have one result. And of 
course the United States cannot look to the East and 
West at the same time. While its attention is fixed on 
Spain it forgets China. And is it not there rather than 
in Cuba that its most vital interests lie ? 
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THE POEMS OF SHAKESPEARE 


To the lover of thorough literary craftsmanship, Mr. 
Wyndham’'s edition of Shakespeare’s poems* is a pure 
The Puzzle of delight. It is certainly one of the best 
the Sonnet Pieces of editing in the language. It 
shows well-nourished scholarship, dili- 
gence, patience, accuracy, a strong judicial faculty, and 
an all-pervading grace of manner and amenity of spirit. 
Dealing, in the Sonnets, with one of the most fiercely- 
contested of literary problems, Mr. Wyndham says not a 
word that can possibly offend even the most morbid 
susceptibilities of the scholars from whom he dissents. 
This controversial courtesy is rare, and by no means easy. 
Perhaps even Mr. Wyndham would now and then fail in 
it if he definitely took up the cudgels (a suggestive 
metaphor!) on behalf of either Southampton or Pem- 
broke. But he purposely refrains from doing so. His 
business is with the Sonnets as literature, not as bio- 
graphical documents. He is simply ‘‘intent on the 
exquisite response of Shakespeare’s art to the inspiration 
of Beauty.” ‘*A riddle,” he says, ‘‘ will always arrest 
and tease the attention; but on that very account we 
cannot pursue the sport of running down the answer, 
unless we make a sacrifice of all other solace. Had the 
Sphinx’s enigma been less transparent, it must have 
wrecked the play of Sophocles, for the minds of the 
audience would have stayed at the outset: much in the 
manner of trippers to Hampton Court who spend their 
whole time in the Maze.” But while he declines to 
plunge into the maze, he takes a bird’s eye view of it, and 
gives those who are already illabyrinthed some very helpful 
indications of the way out. 

In editorial criticism (the minuter criticism which is 
an essential part of an editor’s duties) Mr. Wyndham is 
always suggestive, and generally convincing ; he is less 
convincing, to me at any rate, in wsthetic criticism of 
wider range. His Introduction opens with a paragraph 
on the essence of lyric poetry which is surely unprofitable. 
‘* The best lyrical and elegiac poetry,” he says, ‘‘ expresses, 
by both its meaning and its movement, the quintessence 
of man’s desire for Beauty, abstracted from concrete and 
transitory embodiments.” 1 should call this an excellent 
definition of absolute music, but inapplicable to poetry, 
unless in virtue of some private interpretation of the word 
‘** abstracted.” Substitute ‘‘ sublimated ” for ‘‘ abstracted ” 
and the truth is manifest; but surely nothing can be 
clearer than that the greatest lyric poetry has always had 
some phenomenal, and often some concrete, occasion or 
starting point. This is so undeniable that I feel I must 
be misunderstanding Mr. Wyndham in supposing him to 
deny it; but, taking the face-value of his words, I cannot 
think the fault of the misunderstanding entirely mine. 


Again, Mr. Wyndham’s worl: has the defects, as well 
as the infinitely greater qualities, of a labour of love. He 
“ Frigid shows the lover's inability to see the 
Mosaics” object of his passion ina normal per- 
spective. He does not mispraise or over- 
praise any single trait in ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” or 
** Lucrece,” but he implies rather than expresses an un- 
tenable view of their absolute beauty and vitality. ‘‘ The 
Poems,” he says, ‘‘ have but rarely been printed hand in 
hand (so to speak) and apart from the plays. This strange 
* “The Poems of Shakespeare.” Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by George Wyndham. London: Methuen & Co. 
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omission did not follow, as I think, on any deliberate 
judgment; it was rather the accidental outcome of the 
greater interest aroused by the Plays.” And again (of 
certain lines from ‘‘ Lucrece”):—‘‘ They may rank with 
the few which Arnold chose for standards from the poetry 
of all ages ; yet by a caprice of literary criticism they are 
never quoted, and are scarce so much as known.” The 
eulogy of such lines as 


And dying eyes gleamed forth their ashy lights ; 
or 

For Sorrow, like a heavy hanging bell, 

Once set on ringing with his own weight goes, 


is no whit overdone; yet there is more of the lover than 
of the philosophic student in the assumption of a ‘ caprice 
of criticism,” or an accidental overshadowing of the poems 
by the plays. Time may be trusted to eliminate caprice 
and correct accident ; and since, in this case, two centuries 
and a half have not recaptured for the poems the popu- 
larity they originally enjoyed when they chimed with the 
fashion of the hour, we may confidently infer that there is 
no caprice or accident in the matter, but rather a manifes- 
tation of psychological necessity. To the student of style, 
and especially to the enthusiast for Shakespeare’s early 
manner, the poems are enormously interesting and attrac- 
tive. But it is quite possible to be an ardent and fairly 
catholic lover of poetry without cherishing a special affec- 
tion for Shakespeare’s early manner; and to the general 
reader—the man who loves his Chaucer, his Milton, his 
Keats, aye, and his ‘‘ Twelfth Night” and ‘* Macbeth ”— 
‘Venus and Adonis” and ‘‘ Lucrece” will always seem 
things of lifeless splendour and glittering frigidity. Far 
from being overshadowed by the plays, they are read once 
by most people, because they were written by the man who 
wrote the plays—and never read again. True, they abound 
in beauties ; they are, if you will, mosaics of the costliest 
poetic jewels; but they lack organic life. They are hard 
and cold to the touch ; and it is no caprice which prefers 
the warm humanity of Chaucer or the golden languor of 
Keats. Mr. Wyndham himself, indeed, sums up the whole 
matter in a passing phrase, when he says, with that easy 
felicity which marks his style: ‘‘In Shakespeare’s Poems 
the beauty and curiosity of the ceremonial ever obscure the 
worship of the god.” 


Mr. Wyndham’s grouping and exposition of the Sonnets 
are exceedingly interesting, and at least as plausible as 
any hitherto propounded. But though he 
is chiefly concerned with their literary and 
spiritual aspects, he does not neglect their 
history. His Introduction (to the poems and sonnets 
alike) contains quite the best general sketch of Shake- 
speare’s career to be found anywhere in similar compass. 
It is thoroughly, I had almost said densely, documented, 
yet interpenetrated and vivified with imagination. Mr. 
Wyndham has a very unusual power of mastering and 
marshalling facts, while avoiding all suspicion of dryness 
in their presentation. Perhaps the most valuable part of 
his whole book, however, is the five-and-twenty pages of 
disquisition which usher in the notes on the Sonnets. 
Mr. Wyndham discusses in separate sections the date of 
the Sonnets, the Rival Poets, and the ‘‘ Typography of 
the Quarto (1609) considered in its bearing on the authority 
of that text.” Though he takes no definite side in the 
Southampton-Pembroke controversy, the whole tendency 
of his investigations is to enforce a Jate date for the 
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Sonnets (approximately 1598-1602), and so to put South- 
ampton out of the running. He suggests ingeniously, 
and to my mind very plausibly, a new evidence of 
date. The allusion in Sonnet xcviii. to ‘* proud pied 
April” putting ‘‘a spirit of youth in everything,” so 
hat “‘ heavy Saturn laught and leapt with him,” points, 
in Mr. Wyndham’s view, to some April when Saturn 
was actually a conspicuous feature in the heavens. Shake- 
speare, with his accurate ‘‘ visual apprehension of nature,” 
would never have “‘ dragged in” Saturn as a mere con- 
ventional ornament. Now between the years 1592 and 
1609—the utmost possible limits, in both directions, for 
the composition of the Sonnets—the years when Saturn 
was conspicuous during April were 1600-1602 ; so that, if 
this argument be correct, 1600 is the earliest possible date 
for Sonnet xcviii. Mr. Wyndham is less fortunate, it seems 
to me, in his second astronomical theory, which would 
explain that crowning enigma ‘‘The mortal Moon hath 
her eclipse endur’d” as a reference to some actual eclipse. 
His excursus on the Rival Poets is exceedingly acute and 
suggestive ; but most significant of all, I think, is the 
minute examination of the typography and punctuation of 
the 1609 quarto, by which he proves that the printing is 
anything but haphazard, and establishes a strong pre- 
sumption that the edition is not the hasty and ignorant 
piracy it is often assumed to be. This is important in 
many ways, but chiefly in countering the attempt of the 
Southamptonites to make out that the order of the Son- 
nets, in the 1609 edition, may be disregarded, as of no 
authority. 

Take it all in all, this volume is an example of editing 
as a fine art, for which we can scarcely be too grateful. 
It shows that style may go hand in hand with scholarship, 
and urbanity with conviction. There are points—though 
surprisingly few, considering the compass of the work 
and the multitude of the views expressed—where one 
cannot agree with Mr. Wyndham ; but there is not a page 
that is not interesting, stimulating, the fruit of original 
thought and honest work. 

WILLIAM ARCHER. 


REVIEWS 
FENTON’S BANDELLO 


“Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello translated into English 
by Geffraie Fenton. Anno 1567.” With an Introduction by 
Robert Langton Douglas. (The Tudor Translations, edited 
by W. E. Henley.) London: David Nutt. 245. 


Mr. HENLEY reaches the twentieth volume of his famous series 
with this Tudor translation of Bandello. It may not be among 
the most important of his finds, but he is warranted in including it 
as representative of the Italian influence on English letters. Yet 
it is only by generous interpretation that Bandello ranks as Italian : 
his countrymen go near to disclaiming him, and it seems probable 
that his vogue was always greater abroad than at home. Be this 
as it may, Mr Henley is justified by the fact that an Italian 
Bandello was in thought and in morals, and that Fenton’s version 
of his masterpiece was chief of those books—“ commended by 
honest titles the sooner to corrupt good manners ”—which stirred 
the wrath of Roger Ascham in his crusade against “ Italianates.” 
Bandello first appears as a Dominican novice in the monastery 
of which his uncle Vincenzo was prior—the very prior, according 
to tradition, whom the angry Leonardo used as a model for the 
head of Judas. Life in a sixteenth-century monastery was not all 
given up to asceticism, and the eloquent young friar, fresh from 
triumphs in the pulpit, found his true vocation during his stay at 
the Bentivogli Palace. Ippolita Bentivoglio was his Egeria in 
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Milan, and at her instance Bandello first wrote the stories which 
he had told, and had heard told by others. At Mantua Isabella 
d’ Este urged him to the same purpose, and took it upon herself to 
defend him from the censures of his superiors who frowned upon 
his unclerical manners. The battle of Pavia was even more 
disastrous to him than to Francois-Premier; Bandello had no 
honour to lose, but in the subsequent sack of the city his manu- 
script novels went astray. He set to work once more at Garda, 
Verona, and Castelgiufreddo, where, as a professional Platonist, 
he became the tutor of Lucrezia Borgia, who well-nigh supplanted 
the dead Violante of his youth. Bazens was his next abode, 
and, in the time that he could spare from the neglect of 
his duties as curé of Cabalsaut, the priestly dilettante wrote 
(more or less) Platonic love verses dedicated to Lucrezia. In 1550 
he consented to occupy the see of Agen as warming pan for his 
patron’s son, Ettore Fregoso ; but it is right to say that he con- 
sistently left most episcopal work to a deputy, and that he devoted 
himself to preparing for publication the long-missing manuscripts 
which had miraculously reappeared. Vivete Jze¢i were his last 
public words, and the phrase is characteristic of the man ; he never 
passed a sad hour, and spent his life in amusing others. 

That he succeeded is plain. Those who have not read him have 
misreported him as a source of corruption, despite his own plea that, 
in his tales, vice always came off second-best—wickedness was 
punished and virtue rewarded as edification needed. The same 
defence is made by his English translator, who urges the moral 
point with insistence, arguing that Bandello’s examples are 
stronger deterrents than “the severe sentences of some great 
philosopher or renowned theologian.” And, to ensure the end, 
Fenton conscientiously transforms the “ Papistical” Bishop 
of Agen into a stiff Puritan, making the dead, unknowing 
monk declaim against “the Babylonian or dyabolicall secte 
of Rome,” or forcing into his text the assurance that “ abbaie men 
carry the devil in the cowle of their hoods.” These pranks apart, 
Fenton translates with success in the spirit of a man of letters 
enamoured of his author, with an ample grasp of the inner mean- 
ing and a fine contempt for the letter. And, in his way, Fenton 
became an influence, insomuch as “ Romeo and Juliet,” “ Twelfth 
Night,” “Much Ado about Nothing,” and “The Duchess of 
Malfy” derive from his translation, which was made, not from the 
original, but from the French of the Commingeois, Francois de 
Belleforest. But his performance is of living interest as an exer- 
cise in the stately, numerous prose of his age, and, since it is a 
model in its kind, Mr. Henley deserves our thanks for reviving it 
after some three hundred years of neglect. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr. Douglas should seek to revive a 
word like “inquisiturient” (p. 1) and his split infinitive—“ to utterly 
extirpate” (p. xli)—is an unlucky oversight. But, on the graver 
matters of the law, Mr. Douglas writes with sense and spirit and 
knowledge, and his Introduction is, in all essentials, a sound and 
learned piece of work. 


A LIFE OF JOHN BRIGHT 
“John Bright.” By C. A. Vince. London: Blackie & Son. 2s. 6d. 


IT is difficult to say whether the dulness of this book be due to the 
subject or to the author, but that it is dull and conventional it were 
useless to deny. Mr. Bright was a great orator and a distinctive 
personality. He played a great part in the politics of his day, but 
whether he will bulk so largely in the coming years as it was at 
one time thought he would do, is among the questions about which 
it is proper to keep an open mind. A fame that rests on oratory 
is proverbially evanescent, and political oratory is probably the 
most elusive of all. Even the politician’s sagacity in facing the 
problems of his time is apt to be forgotten in the disappearance 
of the questions themselves. From the point of view of biography 
Mr. Bright is too statuesque a figure to be easy to make attractive. 
His honesty stands unquestioned at a time when that particular 
quality is not offensively apparent in political life. The simple 
majesty of his spoken style will remain the despair and the admira- 
tion of less gifted men. But it is impossible not to see that his range 
was narrow, that his reading was meagre, and that age did not 
expand his sympathies. Nor does this book, written by one who 
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lived, as it were, beside him, leave any different impression, or 
reveal any new phase of character. This, however, should be said, 
that the reader, accustomed to the expediencies and the Parlia- 
mentary opportunisms of the day, is struck with the loftiness of 
appeal and the reliance upon high principle which characterised 
the attitude of the utterances of Mr. Bright. 

Mr. Vince tells a good story of Mr. Bright’s estimate of his own 
oratory as compared with that of Mr. Gladstone, which we con- 
dense :—‘‘I go from headland to headland,” he said, “but Mr. 
Gladstone sails all round the coast.” He had a remarkably good, 
and, therefore, quite just opinion of his own powers, and his 
remark, once made to the late Mr. Villiers, that he found his own 
old speeches “‘very good reading” is worth recalling here. Lord 
Granville, during the last years of his life, used to tell a story which 
reveals another side. “Mr. Bright once told him,” he said, “ that 
he lost two nights’ sleep over each speech he made; one, before, 
thinking of all the good things he would say, and the other, after, 
recalling all the good things he might have said and didn’t.” 

What may be admitted for this little volume is that it brings 
into quite manageable compass the events ofa remarkable life, and 
leaves on the whole what seems to be a just estimate of character. 
But the writer ought to have known better than put on record the 
old notion that Tennyson referred to John Bright in “Maud” as 
a “broad-brimmed hawker of holy things.” Tennyson repeatedly 
denied this. “I did not know at the time that he was a Quaker,” he 
said. “ Another wiseacre,” he wrote in the same letter, “accused me 
of calling Mr. Layard an ‘ Assyrian Bull’!” Mr. Bright’s attitude 
towards America and the free American institutions made many 
friends for him there, and in his later life he was frequently pressed 
to visit the United States. ‘There is only one thing I should 
wish to go for now,” he said to a fellow member of Parliament and 
a close friend, “and that is to see Whittier and shake his hand” ! 


ARMY REFORM 


““Army Reform.” By Sir Charles Dilke. London: Service & 
Paton. 2s. 6d. 


SiR CHARLES DILKF’s letters on Army Reform, which the Daily 
Mail, reaping the reward of its enterprise, was fortunate enough to 
publish, are now reprinted from its columns, and, we need not say, 
are such a wine as needs no bush. The Army Debate has come 
and gone since the last of these letters was published ; but, as he 
points out in his preface—dated March 1—Lord Lansdowne’s 
speech, considered in this volume, had left no doubt in Sir Charles’s 
mind as to the nature of the Government proposals. This, for the 
hundredth time, is not a party question. Chief among the reformers 
is Sir Charles Dilke—not a passionate party man, as we remarked 
last week, but still a Radical and a Democrat; “with him,” 
as they say in the Courts, we find the Zimes, the Morning 
fost, and an immense array of essential Tories. On the other 
side there is Mr. Brodrick: there is Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man—“pawky” and complacent over the present state of our 
Army, as he was over that neglected stewardship whose case 
drove the party to which he belongs from office, and, as 
he would probably continue to be, with an invading army 
somewhere between London and Dover. For our own part, we 
cannot see that there can be two sides to the question. We have 
to defend this country, to defend India, our Colonies, and our 
coaling-stations, and we must be able, in the fitting moment, to 
deal that counter-stroke on which Sir Charles Dilke insists as 
being in war the only security for peace. Who can pretend that 
we have an army adequate for these requirements? We think 
our author even tends to underrate our liabilities rather than to 
exaggerate them. An “ultra-naval” man, Sir Charles would pro- 
bably leave to the Navy and “local levies” the defence of most of 
our Coaling-stations, “as far as effort from home in time of war 
goes.” If Australasia may be left alone in war or peace, is not 
South Africa, with the increase of our territory there, a sufficient 
ground for an increase of our regular army? But Sir Charles’s 
views are not less, but more, impressive because he does not see 
eye to eye in this respect with Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Lans- 
downe. Hischarge against the Reserve is, as he himself describes, 
his “heaviest,” and it is heavy. It is an old contention of Sir H. 
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Campbell-Bannerman that our Reserve is, as the Reserve of 
Germany, “the mainstay of mobilisation.” _ It is, of course, nothing 
of the kind. Continental Reserves are called out for exercise with 
their regiments, and are seasoned men who have not fallen from 
their training. 

Our cavalry, again, is short of horses ; they would be a long 
time in mobilising on that account, whereas foreign cavalry take 
the field with no Reserve men, except a very few who may just have 
left their regiments. As for our old friend the territorial system, 
that, we have always felt, might be turned to good account. A 
regiment—say, the Gordons—might have its permanent head- 
quarters in a district—say, in Aberdeenshire—and be in the midst 
of its own reserves, training at times with its Militia and Volunteer 
battalions. That is the territorial system as it obtains in France 
and Germany, where it brings mobilisation to an exact science; 
and, with us, it would, at least, stimulate recruiting. As things are 
now, beyond the depSts—or when, fortuitously, the Royal Scots are 
in Edinburgh Castle—British battalions do not inhabit their district. 
We are all praising the “Gordon Highlanders” for their deeds 
on the frontier. But the regiment we praise is the old 75th, 
with no connection with the Gordon country, although anecdote 
and the War Office have linked it with the 92nd or Gordons 
proper. We are in sympathy with all Sir Charles Dilke’s pro- 
posals ; with the variety of short service he designs ; the inde- 
pendence of India which he would insist on from the home army ; 
with his remarks on the auxiliaries and on the artillery. With 
his remarks on the artillery, above all! The smaller your army 
the greater should be your artillery, Aro ra¢a, was a wise man's 
maxim. Now it is enough to add that even on paper our artillery 
is smaller in proportion than that of any other army in the world. 
Sir Charles Dilke sees a ray of hope in Lord Lansdowne’s presence 
at the War Office, if the Secretary for War will but “stiffen,” 
and decline, in Sir Charles’s phrase, to be “beaten about 
head” by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But meanwhile the 
Militia and Volunteers remain “without a gun of really mobile 
field artillery.” We would ourselves suggest, if the Volunteers are 
ever to be properly officered, that the ranks of their commanders 
should be stiffened with trained men. The country swarms with 
half-pay officers in the prime of their life and military training 
Why should these not be employed to make Volunteer battalions 
really serviceable? There may be some good reason against it, 
though we see none against Sir Charles Dilke’s suggestion. We 
shall probably never be right until we have the Minister or 
National Defence whose appointment he advocates ; and it would 
be an excellent thing if Sir Charles himself could be so appointed 
and kept in office whatever the Government of the hour. At least 
his “Army Reform” will not diminish the desire of most Im- 
perialists to see him in a position where his grasp and knowledge 
can more directly influence the question of Imperial Defence. 


INTER-IMPERIAL POLITICS 


“ A Short History of British Colonial Policy.” By Hugh Edward 
Egerton. London: Methuen & Co. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is a good book, and appears at an opportune time. We are 
all ventilating our opinions on the various phases of Colonial 
politics, and most of us are doing so without a superabundant 
knowledge of what we are talking about. Mr. Egerton’s book 
comes to enlighten us on several points concerning which the 
information of the average educated man is decidedly hazy. As 
its title indicates, the volume is but a short history of British 
Colonial policy: the range of the subject—beginning with the 
discoveries in 1498, and only ending with the denunciation of the 
Belgian and German Commercial Treaties in 1897—is much too 
great to admit of anything approaching exhaustive treatment within 
the compass of a single volume; but it says much for Mr. 
Egerton’s industry and ability in collecting and marshalling data, 
condensing facts, and presenting them in an intelligible fashion, 
that he has compiled a book which gives the reader a graphic 
panorama of England’s Colonial policy from its beginnings four 
hundred years ago up to the present time. The tale is lucid, it 1s 
packed with information, some of which even close students of 
Colonial politics have either forgotten or have never known, and, 
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though the book makes no pretensions to literary style, the narra- 
tive is well told throughout. 

We wish we could speak in as high terms of the concluding 
chapter. Up to that point Mr. Egerton is an impartial recorder of 
facts, and preserves an admirable historical temper. In the final 
chapter, however, he approaches the thorny paths of modern con- 
troversy, and it cannot be said that he acquits himself with marked 
success therein. He endeavours to strike the happy mean of the 
moderate man who wishes to find points of agreement in opposing 
parties, but the general :esult is disastrously invertebrate. Occa- 
sionally it is worse. In one passage he states that he has purposely 
omitted all mention of the question of an Imperial Zollverein. It 
is a somewhat serious omission, but might have been excused on 
the ground that the author was discoursing on things past, and not 
on things to come. Inexcusable, however, is the introduction in 
the final pages of some remarks on the subject, which nullify his 
own rule, and can only disgust the many enthusiastic supporters 
(both here and in the colonies) of an Imperial Customs Union, with- 
out convincing them that their views on the subject are in any way 
untenable. Again, on the imminent topic of the West Indies, Mr. 
Egerton tells us that “space forbids to discuss colonial policy with 
regard to the West Indies.” Yet he proceeds to give his views on 
the subject. Mr. Egerton would also have done better to leave 
out his references to the Transvaal Convention, Considering the 
present attitude of the Transvaal Government towards England’s 
suzerainty, and considering the delicate task which Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Sir Alfred Milner have to perform in upholding the 
provisions of that Convention, it was not wise, or very patriotic, to 
denounce the Convention as pursuing “a desirable end in the 
most doubtful and dangerous manner.” 

But we do not wish to close this review of a useful book on a 
note of dispraise. For, could we ink out some of its concluding 
pages, all the rest of the work would merit unstinted praise. The 
earlier historical portion, as we have said, is admirable ; and even 
when discussing the modern aspects of Colonial questions Mr. 
Egerton is by no means always at fault. What he has to say, for 
instance, about Imperial Federation (as apart from Commercial 
Federation) is excellent. And the difficulties in the way of 
achieving Federation are pointed out in detail, though without 
being insisted upon too pessimistically. His conclusions on the 
matter may be best expressed in his own words :— 


Doubtless, as the Colonies grow in wealth and population, they will 
need to have a voice in the direction of Imperial policy, but such a voice 
could far better find expression in an improvement in the status of the 
Colonial Agents-General and in their being admitted as Privy Councillors 
to Cabinet Councils on particular occasions, than in throwing into a 
Medea’s cauldron the whole constitutional relations of the Empire, the 
final issue of which no man could predict. 


BAAL-WORSHIP IN TRIPOLI 


“The Hill of the Graces: a Record of Investigation among the 
Trilithons and Megalithic Sites of Tripoli” By H. 5S. 
Cowper, F.S.A. London: Methuen & Co. 10s. 6d. 


TRUE as it is that “there is always something new out of Africa,’! 
itis even truer that there is always something ancient. It is the 
archzologist’s happy hunting-ground. To go no further than the 
Barbary States, he need but scratch the soil anywhere that every 
kind of ruin and relic may be revealed. 

Some men seek gold, others dream of empires or chase the 
solan goose. Mr. Cowper's hobby is the seam, or megalithon, 
such as the djinns of old brought, in Phcenician times, from 
Aftica to Kildare, and the enchanter Merlin, by a wave of his 
wand, transported to the plains of Stonehenge. Whatever Mr. 
Cowper's shortcomings may be as a traveller and a compiler of 
guide-books—and his shortcomings are few—none may object 
a want of thoroughness in his investigation of sexams. From the 
hills of Tarhuna to Malta and Syria, from Stonehenge to the 
British Museum, there is no source of information which he has 
not mastered, and if we are not convinced by his theories, the 
fault must be ascribed to his modesty and not to his industry. 
Another, who laid down the law, would force us to his cor- 
clusions by loudness and iteration (‘What I say three times is, 
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true,” quoth a hunter of the Snark). But Mr. Cowper only says 
things once, and that in such a still small voice that we remain 
half convinced. A few of the arts of the tub-thumper and almost 
had he persuaded us that the trilithons of Tripoli are survivals 
of “the high places of Baal, which were in the valley of the son 
of Hinnom,” “ where men caused their sons and their daughters to 
pass through the fire unto Molech.” As it is, we are brought into 
sufficiently close contact with “the abomination of the Sidonians ” 
to be interested, if not edified. Even the title of the book is 
wrapped in a cloud of conjecture, and triumphant italics are 
quoted from Herodotus in support of what remains a shadow 
A less ingenuous author would have said, “ This is the hill rar 
Xapirwv,” but Mr. Cowper, though he is emphatic about the im- 
portance he attaches to the site, is diffident enough to confuse the 
most credulous. 

We commend his book to all who may think of visiting Tripoli, 
even though sezams may be as Hecuba to them. But the general 
reader will groan under the weight of detail. From time to time, 
like plums in a “shouting ” cake, there is a graphic description or 
a quaint touch of humour, but they are too rare to make the whole 
meal palatable. Even in a guide-book or a consular report we 
should resent the bare enumeration of mosques, mudiriehs,, 
kaimakamliks, nomad tribes and meteorological readings. Om 
the other hand, we should have welcomed more detail on practical 
points, such as the equipment for travel in Tripoli, the food, 
language, and so forth. 

Where the book is most useful is in throwing side-lights upor 
Turkish government. Mr. Cowper is evidently no Turkophile, 
for he has a dig at the “ butchery” of Armenians. But, except in 
so far as his archzological researches were impeded, he does full 
justice to the good government of Tripoli. He describes the 
Turkish soldiers as, “in spite of little or no pay, poor rations, and 
the ragged outfit... always laughing and contented, bear- 
fighting like great overgrown schoolboys, or sauntering hand in 
hand like babies among the palm-groves.” And he bears tribute 
to Turkish tolerance of noisy Christian celebrations. “The 
Christians of Tripoli are absolutely free,’ and at Easter are 
allowed to “turn the town into a pandemonium by fireworks,” &c: 
‘The question is,” he concludes, “ Where is Turkish intolerance ? 
and would we in England allowa ghost dance of Red Indians, or 
a merdbut procession in one of our principal squares?” Finally 
he proposes that, when the Turkish Empire shall fall, the Sultan 
may be installed as Sovereign of Tripoli. But on this point he 
seems to think, as on another point he says, “ /shal/ah / may the 
day be far distant.” 


AN INDIAN HOLIDAY 


“Sunny Memories of an Indian Winter.” By Sara H. Dunn. 
London: Walter Scott. 6s. 


THOUGH Mrs. Dunn has prefaced these essays with a plea in 
defence of travellers, we can scarce believe she has really been 
made unhappy by the judgment which Diderot passed on all them 
who go to and fro upon the earth for the love of that exercise and 
its occasions. Diderot, we rather think, was himself no traveller, 
and undertook his first journey of any length when he was over 
sixty. On the other hand, that “ natural restlessness” of the kind 
which he makes a reproach he was himself nota little endowed 
with ; only he took it out in other ways—mainly by the practice 
of omniscience, a huge literary incontinence, and the hurried 
change of wives. No doubt, too, he had seen in Paris, among. 
other specimens, enough of those to whom entry into a new social 
world is primarily of interest because it frees them from the restric- 
tions of the old, persons who are thus for the time merely de- 
nationalised, and so truly “men without principle.” Howbeit, no: 
resolution of social bonds, but rather an expanded sense of re- 
sponsibility—akin to the sentiment of the parent as “governor” — 
is what comes to the person of right English breeding who sojourns. 
in India, whether he pass through for health and pleasure, like: 
Mrs. Dunn, or abides there to discharge grave duties and wield 
powers that are little understood, which is the lot of others. Mrs. 
Dunn’s best apology, however, is the book itself; for it shows her 
to have gone to India, not only with the right spirit, but with am 
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uncommon share of the right talents and accomplishments. In 
addition to eyes well instructed in the art of seeing, she took with 
her an equipment of knowledge judiciously chosen, a good camera, 
and a vital gift of style. In consequence, this handful of reprinted 
papers binds into a book of no small charm, in which a deal of 
essential knowledge is imparted, so to say, by suggestion. The 
writer has felt the sunlit fascinatton of India, is moved by its 
teeming breadth of varied life, social and spiritual ; its unparalleled 
wealth of magnificence in natural effect and human monument ; 
the mystery of much that is unseen, the cheerfulness and artistry 
and beauty that are everywhere patent. And this prevailing feel- 
ing, acting upon a faculty of expression sensitive and fluent, tells 
upon every page, and ensures grave associations and an atmo- 
sphere of large context to even her more casual passages. 
She saw enough of the natives to set a high value on 
their qualities of kindliness and loyalty, wherever loyalty 
is deserved. And it usually is deserved among the sahib logue. 
Vulgarians find their way to India, as to other places, before ven- 
geance overtakes them ; but the prevailing tone amongst Anglo- 
Indians is indicated by what an old lady, long resident in the 
Empire, said to Mrs. Flora Annie Steel what time the latter, a 
new arrival then, craved some hints for her social guidance. 
**My dear,” said the old lady, “there are two things I would 
have you observe. Be kind and civil to your native servants, and 
stick to your husband when in hot water.” But, Mrs. Dunn’s 
acquaintance with natives did not stop at the servan class, 
but rose to a Nawab—with whom she went on siztar—and did 
not omit such celebrities as Manick Chand of Delhi, prince of 
embroiderers. She travelled no further north than Darjiling, 
whence she had a raptured vision of the Himalayas; and, 
though it is saying much, “it is hardly too much to say” that 
in the resulting description she quite rises to the level of that 
occasion. So for that matter did Another, whose name is un- 
revealed ; for the crisis of her devotion and wonder was inter- 
rupted by a voice from behind, unknown and nasal, expressing 
calm finality : ‘ Wall, that’s what J call vurry neat !” 

Finally, we can do no more than refer to what is the main 
“interest” of Mrs. Dunn throughout this volume, and the subject 
which gives most scope for her faculty of good writing—namely, 
Indian Art, and especially the architecture of India’s many races 
and historic periods. The paper on “The Nuremberg of India” 

Ahmedabad) must be read by everyone who cares at all for 
craftsmanship in any visible form, and will be much of a revelation 
to most of them that babble of such things. 


IDYLLS OF SPAIN 


~Idylls of Spain.” By Rowland Thirlmere. 


Mathews' 4s. 6d. 


THE charm of this little book is quite indefinable, but so potent 
that one may, perhaps, dispense with definition. Mr. Thirlmere 
wanders through Spain and talks about the things and the people 
he sees, and the images and thoughts which they suggest to him. 
He has a pretty fancy and a knack of describing the emotional 
atmosphere of a particular moment in a way which makes the 
journey in his company very pleasant. We are grateful to him, 
too, for not merely describing his own sunset sensations, but for 
giving us vivid little sketches of the people he met in the train, at 
the table d’héte, on the platform. We have all had these miniature 
adventures, without being able to record them, when for a moment 
we have been allowed to peer into the mystery of quite unknown 
lives, and felt ourselves thrill with sympathy over a lovers’ quarrel 
seen at a junction or a parting on the roadside. We should like 
to quote Mr. Thirlmere’s description of a beautiful girl leaning out 
of a window in the station, and his interview with a little child of 
five who offered him some flowers. There is, too, a really exciting 


episode with an old gipsy woman who actually asks about 
Borrow :— 


London: Elkin 


**Don Jorge, Don Jorge! . . . Did you know him? Have you news 
of him? Everybody knew him in these parts—that is to say, all my people 
knew him; for he loved them, and I worshipped him, though he said 
that he had not the blood of Egypt. But there, there, you are but a 
babe. You cannot have known him. What do I say? 


He will now be 
dead, or very old—very, very old, like me!” 
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There are many humorous touches also, such as this little con- 
versation heard between two Spanish peasants: ‘Give mea 
cigar,” says one young sottish lout, with a lurch. “Impossible,” 
says another of the company. “1 have only the one I am smoking 
and another dozen, which I shall smoke after finishing this.” 

It is no use asking anyone whose aim in reading is purely 
educational to enjoy this bock. An idle half-hour is wanted, a 
love of travel in foreign countries, and a sympathy with all the 
thousand!nothings of the hour. To suchan one we strongly recom- 
mend the “Idylls of Spain.” 


MR. GRANT ALLEN’S LATEST 


“The Incidental Bishop.” By Grant Allen. London: C. Arthur 
Pearson. 65. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN’Ss novels, except when they are concerned with 
women who do or don’t, are generally characterised by a certain 
ingenuity of fable, and in this his latest production he has hit 
upon a decidedly promising plot. Through force of circumstances 
over which he has no control, the hero is tempted into personating 
a South-sea-islands missionary, believing that he will soon be 
able to throw off the assumed character and habit, and return to 
his own proper sphere. We all know what a tangled web we 
weave when first we practise to deceive, and Tom Pringle finds 
himself every day becoming more closely involved in the person- 
ality of the Rev. Cecil Glisson. He falls in love with and marries 
the ambitious daughter of an eminent clergyman in Sydney, and 
then embarks upon a career in the Anglican communion which 
ends in his becoming Bishop of Dorchester. Being at heart an 
honest, conscientious, and hard-working man, he is_ naturally 
troubled by compunctious visitings of remorse at the false 
pretences on which—never having been ordained—he has 
pursued the career of a clergyman. The stings of conscience 
become sharper as time goes on; the duty of informing his 
wife that he is an impostor becomes at once more imperative and 
more difficult ; and he only achieves his delivery by a well-timed 
stroke of paralysis which brings the volume to a period. The 
weak point of the plot is the imbecility of Tom Pringle in 
masquerading as the missionary at all. The motive for his conduct 
would be hopelessly insufficient except in a simpleton or a lunatic. 
But, adopting the author's premisses, we have little to find fault with 
in his conclusions ; and it is only fair to say that the religious or 
doctrinal question involved is treated with comparatively good 
taste, allowing for the view, always present in the background, 
that Bishops are zfso facto ridiculous, and points of doctrine 
childish. 

If the plot be well devised, the characters are eminently wooden 
and commonplace. Bully Ford, Captain of the South Sea trader, 
and his mate Hemmings, are conventional and nothing more. 
Sir Nathaniel Merriton, of the Education Department, is equally 
conventional in his own line. No touch of real human nature 
enlivens the other minor characters. The hero is supremely un- 
interesting. His twinges of conscience, though diligently and 
particularly set forth, fail to evoke a single pang of sympathy. 
His wife is neither fascinating in her youth nor agreeable in her 
middle age. But there is one personage in the book capable of 
exciting a much livelier emotion in the reader’s bosom. In their 
daughter Evelyn, the incidental Bishop and his wife possessed 
“the typical Ibsenite, the high-spirited, over-strung girl of the 
later nineteenth century.” Her language was “based on the 
undergraduate model,” and her ideas were “surreptitiously 
derived from yellow French romances.” Her love-making with 
a young gent. from Merton who has smashed his _tutor’s 
windows and gets a first in Greats is inexpressibly nauseous. Here 
is a specimen of her conversation :— 


‘‘ Well, Alex, you thought I was never coming, I suppose,” she broke 
out, drawing close to him. ‘* Now, don’t look at your watch ; it was all 
my fault. You said half-past ten. But I couldn’t get away earlier. It’s 
just this beastly bishoping. A certain Sir Edward Colbeck, who is some- 
thing or other in iron or cotton down in Warrington or elsewhere, came to 
the Palace last night to persuade Daddy he ought to go somewhere and 
open something he doesn’t want to open ~— oysters or orphanages or ginger- 
beer or something—and Mums was on Sir Edward’s Side; she’s always 1n 
favcur of Daddy fulfilling his duty |to that station ef life, &c. &c., as per 
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the Church Catechism, and Daddy said 70, but Mums sticks to it like a 
leech ; and the upshot of it is Daddy's going, of course, so there’s an end 
of it.” 


&c. &c., as the odious minx herself would say. She seems to be 
held out as a rather admirable type of modern English girl. But 
Mr. Grant Allen 1s, unluckily, far from singular among contem- 
porary novelists in being unable to reproduce the tone and atmo- 
sphere of ordinary, non-literary English society. 

The Melanesian local colour in the book may or may not be 
O.K., as the typical Ibsenite would say, but there is quite enough 
of University shop and University slang to demonstrate that the 
author was never at Oxford. 


FICTION 


“Hector Macrae.” By Hannah B. Mackenzie (Mrs. Welsh). 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 35. 6d. 


IN the short preface with which Mrs. Welsh introduces her 
latest novel there is—as in most prefaces—a challenge and a 
promise. The author claims as a Highlander to “understand and 
appreciate her fellow-countrymen ;” she has also “endeavoured to 
portray them as they are.” The very good and interesting novel 
which is thus commended to the public more than justifies this 
little pronouncement. 

“Hector Macrae” is, chiefly, the story of an up-to-date Undine. 
The heroine comes upon the scene fresh from: the broad and free 
life of the Australian bush. Full of energy and waywardness, 
overflowing with the gaiety of good health, good looks, and great 
possessions, she is a very charming person indeed. But, like 
Undine, Valentia Carruthers is hard and shallow, careless and 
soulless. In the hero, Hector Macrae, she finds a stronger will 
than her own, although in his passion for the beautiful witch he 
sacrifices his Highlander’s pride and, in some degree, his sense of 
what is right. For her own purposes Valentia marries the stalwart 
young crofter, and in the troubles which fall thick upon them, she 
learns to love her husband as passionately as she is loved. That 
is the story of how Valentia’s soul was born. 

The novel is the work of a skilful and remarkably fluent writer. 
It is, in a way, the more creditable because the plot is naught. It 
is even astonishing that so good a novel should have been built 
about so conventional and hackneyed a framework. We have the 
heavy villain who abandons his peasant wife in the prologue, and 
is thwarted by his unknown son in the conclusion ; the latter (who 
is, of course, Hector Macrae, no less) is, as usual, charged with 
his unknown father’s death and cleared by the confession of his 
unknown mother, who has actually lived for years as a much- 
respected ghost in the “west wing” of the villain’s mansion ! 
Could anything be less promising? And yet there is excellent 
matter in the book ; there are interesting, original, and convincing 
characters ; and there is a great deal of charming description— 
sober and simple, but picturesque. It is certainly a book to read. 


“Three Women and Mr. Frank Cardwell.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
London: C. Arthur Pearson. 2s. 6d. 


Where would some men be without the aid of what an Irish 
bishop called “the kindly race of women”? One of these lucky 
men was Mr. Frank Cardwell, the hero of Mr. Pett Ridge’s enter- 
taining chronicle. On the book’s cover you have his lineaments 
expressed—a young and angelic barrister, together with those of 
the three guardian women. On his left is pourtrayed a matronly 
brunette, of Jewish traits, with a decided double chin. On the 
right there are two girls. The advantage of this scheme of por- 
traiture is that you may make a forecast as to the respective 
influence of those three Fates upon Mr. Frank’s career. But we 
shall not risk spoiling a capital story by telling it. All that we 
shall say of Mr. Pett Ridge is that he is at his brightest in this 
book. He has inherited the mantle of the late Mr. Albert Smith. 
To match the exhilarating scenes from the life of the London 
solicitor’s clerk, and the world of the music hall, we must turn to 
the full-blooded yet, we fear, neglected pages of “Mr. Ledbury” 
and “The Scattergood Family.” Mr. Bennett and the “ Harmonic 
Pals,” Miss Bella Winkworth and the Sisters Beeming, the office 
boy Briggs, the lodging-house keeper Mrs. Worrall, to name a few 
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in Mr, Pett Ridge’s lively gallery of sketches, are all of first-rate 
excellence. Mr. Bennett is a masterpiece. He would put a spirit 
of humour into a County Councilman. But the whole of Mr. Pett 
Ridge’s clever and amusing story deserves hearty commendation. 


“Carpet Courtship.” By Thomas Cobb. London: John Lane. 
38. 6d, 


“Carpet Courtship” is the flimsiest and frothiest of light 
comedy. One must go back to Mr. Gilbert’s farces to find 
parallels for these fickle, mercenary men and women, with their 
unblushing admissions of meanness and dishonesty, their easy 
bandying about of large estates and legacies, their calm acceptance 
of preposterous situations. Taken seriously they would be in- 
tolerable ; but read in the proper spirit this record of their doings 
is decidedly entertaining, and one at least among them—the man 
who innocently and unwillingly becomes responsible for all the 
trouble—strikes just the right note of pathos and real humanity. 
The action of the story is unfolded almost entirely by means of 
dialogue—bright, natural “ society” conversation, which has 
happily not been burdened with any laboured attempt at clever- 
ness, and to the handling of which Mr. Cobb brings a rare and 
most welcome dexterity. 


“Billy Binks, Hero, and Other Stories.” By Guy Boothby. 
London: W. & R. Chambers. 3s. 


Mr. Boothby’s stories in this book are almost all based upon a 
simple commonplace of the novelist’s art. Take a hero who is 
either a knave or a fool, or both ; place him in circumstances in 
which he suddenly awakes to the consciousness of possessing 
heroism of the most altruistic nature, and let him show it, preferably 
by giving his life for his enemy. Then, if the reader does not find 
your work interesting, you are perfectly entitled to taunt him with 
failing to share the most sacred emotions of humanity. As a rule, 
the plan is a sure draw in novel or play, though it is from the pit 
and gallery that most of the applause will come: stalls are so 
cynical. Almost as certain a method is to display tender feeling 
in a gnarled and brutalised drover or waggoner. Mr. Boothby has 
used this also. He writes in a fluent though somewhat undis- 
tinguished fashion, and his stories are quite readable. He has no 
touch of the artist, but may draw tears from many idle eyes. We 
do not think he could reasonably demand more than that. 


“The Virgin of the Sun.” By George Griffith. London: C. 
Arthur Pearson. 6s. 


The incidents of Pizarro’s conquest of Peru furnish Mr. Griffith 
with the material for a fine, robust historical romance of the old- 
fashioned order, packed full with such thrilling adventures, 
desperate combats, and long heroic set speeches as must surely 
satisfy the most exacting boy-reader into whose hands it may fall. 
Great care and labour (involving even, the author informs us, a 
journey over the ground traversed by the Spanish invaders) 
have been exercised to ensure historical accuracy and correct local 
colour ; and, if the book makes no special literary pretensions, it 
at least stands very far in advance of such sensational fantasies as 
“ Valdar the Oft-Born” or “The Angel of the Revolution.” 


“ Overdale.” By Emma Jane Worboise. London: James 
Clarke & Co. 3s. 6d. 


The name of the estimable Mrs. Worboise on a title-page seems 
to resurrect one’s childhood. It forcibly recalls a time when, in 
middle-class households that considered themselves God-fearing, 
the Christian World furnished the best part of the legitimate 
Sunday reading. In that highly respectable paper the child to 
whom the turmoil of the churches was of no interest had the 
choice between Mrs. Worboise and a column of condensed “ news 
of the week” for pabulum. One child which hada mad thirst 
for reading never, even under such conditions, managed to get one 
of Mrs. Worboise’s innumerable novels read. That fact does not 
incline him, in years which it is the fashion to call riper, to suspect 
her books of being readable. “ Overdale,” however, is guaranteed 
to have got into its Twenty-first Thousand. Thus the peculiar 
mixture of village gossip and unctuous religion which a cursory 
glance indicates that it contains must be popular with some. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


WE have had an opportunity of seeing an advance copy 
(technically “dummy ”) of the little presentation Stevenson volume 
referred to in our issue of February 12. It is to accompany 
“St. Ives” in about four weeks. Its most valued features to 
lovers of Stevenson will be the long-missing introduction to “ The 
Master of Ballantrae” and the booklets. It would not be fair to 
describe the exact form of the publication, though it may be said 
to mark a most interesting departure in bookmaking, while of 
course ranging with the Edinburgh edition. 


Our novelists neglect their London. It is safe to say that no 
would-be London Zola made elaborate notes in Mr. Justice Day’s 
Court during the early part of the week when Mr. Gilbert’s sharp 
wit was playing on the deficiencies of latter-day musical comedy, 
and other interesting figures were either participants in or spec- 
tators of the Queen’s Bench drama. The journalists also neglect 
their London. The Parisian pressman would have done justice to 
the interesting essentials of the drama in a way our newspapers 
wot not of ; so would his American brother, though in a shaggily 
picturesque way. 


An Edinburgh paper of last week gives a summar ofa lecture 
by Mr. C. E. S. Chambers on the story of the Chambers firm. Th 
first book printed by them, he says, was an edition of Burns. He 
also sets down the profits of William Chambers’ first year in 
business as £61 35. 6d. But the most interesting statement is the 
following :—“In connection with the ‘Life of Burns’ he had the 
diary of Robert Chambers in his tour of Burns’ localities, but he 
would be afraid to publish it now. It would excite a controversy, 
and it would be a pity to disturb the romance that encircled a great 
name.” One naturally wonders whether the “ diary” was sub mitted 
to Mr. Wallace, who in the new issue was permitted to suppress 
Robert Chambers’ estimate of Burns. But perhaps it was submitted 
instead to Mr. Henley. 


Mr. Harry Furniss has not been particularly lucky as the con- 
ductor of an independent illustrated paper, but he is to make a 
new venture with his Fair Game, utilising some of the ideas 
developed during his recent world-tour. He has not been greatly 
struck by the scenic magic of Australia ; yet, with the piquant 
perversity of the artistic temperament, he will start a series of 
Australian sketches in the new publication. He will no doubt deal 
mostly with Austral personalities, which he deems more picturesque 
than the scenes. 


Sir George Robertson, K.C.S.I., is preparing an account of 
the siege of Chitral. Sir George was British Agent at Gilgit at 
the time, and has written the book from the point of view of one 
actually besieged in the fort. The work is of considerable length, 
and enters into detail concerning the history of the siege, and 
also gives a stirring description of the unsettled state of the Chitral 
frontier in 1895. It will contain numerous illustrations, and will 
be published in the autumn. 


Dr. Sven Hedin, the Norse explorer, is now actively at work 
on the book in which he will tell us of his remarkable adventures 
in Central Asia. Indeed, a considerable part of the book is not 
only written but translated into English. Two things are essen- 
tial for the success of a travel-book—first, that the traveller shall 
have something to tell; secondly, that he shall tell it in an in- 
teresting way. As to the first, Dr. Sven Hedin’s journey has been 
declared to be one of the most remarkable since Marco Polo 
himself was a traveller. Upon the second, those who have seen 
the Norseman’s manuscript say he writes with singular brightness. 


The Burtons—Sir Richard and Lady Isabella—were almost 
epic figures in a conventional age ; and the wild, at times emo- 
tional, romance of their lives will haunt us long. A querulous 
family biography of Sir Richard published last year attempted to 
detract from Lady Burton’s influence and personality, but its points 
too often, recalled the feminine criticism of the suburban tea-table, 
and have left practically no impression. On the other hand, 
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there is an unabated interest in real Burton lore, and Sir Richard’s 
posthumous work on “ The Jew, the Gypsy, and El Islam,” now 
just out, is sure of a comprehensive audience. In the first part the 
author has offered much material, collected when he was Consul at 
Damascus ; the second is an exhaustive study of the Gypsy in dif- 
ferent parts of the world ; and in the third an endeavour is made 
to seek out the merits of a religion which for thirteen centuries has 
guided the lives of one-fifth of mankind. The editor is Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins. 


Some people think that the American pirate has had his day, 
and pirates no more. Thatisa mistake ; he still exists. An English 
edition of Victor Hugo’s posthumous book, “ The Alps and the 
Pyrenees,” is about to be published. Well, anything concerning 
the Frenchman will be of interest to all who call the English 
Janguage their own. Thus an American edition of the work would 


‘naturally have some value. Soa publisher thought ; but then he 


learned that almost immediately the work appeared in France it 
had been translated for American readers, There was nothing to 
prevent this, and no doubt the venture was a success. That is an 
example of the sort of book for which the American pirate keeps a 
sharp outlook. He grumbles, however, that his field has been so 
greatly restricted. 


Mr. Clifton Johnson has given us, in his “ Book of Country 
Clouds and Sunshine” and “New England Country” (Kegan 
Paul), some charming descriptions of scenery, with which are 
intermixed a few slight character sketches of humble life in the 
villages of New England. Through the pages are scattered 
numerous excellent pictures of landscape, rivers, wayside hamlets 
and wooded hills. The author, leading us off the line of railway, 
shows us the quiet country districts where town influences are 
scarcely felt, and where the peace of uncompetitive existence falls 
on everything. ‘The traveller is delighted with the simple natures 
and hospitality of the inhabitants. The natural surroundings con- 
tinually remind him of rural scenes at home. Nor are the condi- 
tions of life very dissimilar. There are many excellent descriptions 
of adventure and experience. As truthfully as his picture photo- 
graphs does the author represent all he meets on his way, with a 
simplicity and directness that has a most happy result. The whole 
is admirably done, and most readable. 


A word has already been said here as to the fact that the 
booksellers mean to have another try at the “discount” problem. 
It is now understood that their proposals have been put before the 
Publishers’ Association. What the result may be we shall see in 
the fulness of time ; but the way to a solution does not appear to 
have lost its thorns. The trouble over this “discount” business 's 
twofold—that, at least. There is a small but powerful minority of 
the booksellers who say: “ No; it pays us to give 3¢. off the shil- 
ling on all book sales, because we have a large turnover.” How 
to meet this want of unanimity? Why, get the publishers to en- 
force certain terms on all booksellers! That remains the central 
idea of the movement, and it is one which must defeat the pub- 
lishers in spite of themselves. “Coercion? Impossible ; even if 
we could agree to coerce !” 


Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., Fine Art Publishers to the 
Queen, will shortly publish “Charles I.,” by John Skelton, 
C.B., LL.D., which was completed shortly before the author’s 
death. The work will bea personal Life of the King, and will have 
as frontispiece a facsimile portrait, in colours, by Vandyke, of 
Charles I. in the Louvre, and about forty other illustrations in 
Goupil gravure, mostly from the Royal collections at Windsor 
Castle and Buckingham Palace. ‘The price of the <dition de luxe 
will be £3 3s., and the limited edition of 500 copies, on Japanese 
paper, with duplicate plates, will be £8. 


After Easter Messrs. Duckworth & Co, will commence business. 


‘as publishers at 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.. They have 
_issued a list of announcements—new works by Leslie Stephen, E- 
.Clodd, Lionel Cust, and other well-known authors, and a new 


series of “Lives of the Saints,” in separate volumes. The English 
editor will be the Rey. G. Tyrrell, S.J. Mr. Gerald Duckworth is 
a stepson of Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
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In view of the discussion in these columns on Inland Water- 
ways, started last week by Mr. Ernest E. Williams, and continued 
in this issue, on the side of the railways, by Sir Herbert Maxwell, 
it is interesting to note that Mr. Lionel B. Wells is bringing out, 
through Messrs. Falkner & Sons, of Manchester, a cartoon map 
of the canals and navigable rivers of England and Wales. As a 
means of drawing public attention to the present state of inland 
navigation the map should be invaluable. 


The Irish Literary Society, which has just issued its annual 
report, seems to be in a flourishing condition. Its membership 
now reaches a total of nearly 500, and its balance account is satis- 
factory. It cannot be said, however, that its rooms at Adelphi 
Terrace are altogether inviting as a social or literary rendezvous. 
The trouble is that they afford none of the attractions of a club, 
though there is a passable reading-room, with an Irish library in 
some respects tolerable. 


Mr. T. Banks Maclachlan, the author of “ Mungo Park”— 
the latest addition to Messrs. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier’s 
“Famous Scots” series—is a young Edinburgh journalist, who 
has for some years filled the post of editor of the Weekly 
Scotsman, His previous contributions to literature consist of a 
couple of novels and a small volume descriptive of slum life in 
the Scottish capital. 


Mrs. Coulson Kernahan dedicates her new novel, “ Trewinnot 
of Guy’s,” to Sir Samuel Wilks, the President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, with whom her first husband, Mr. Bettany, was long 
associated, partly in literary work too. Mrs. Kernahan’s story, 
though finished recently, was commenced some years ago, and 
meanwhile hospital changes have come about which may make 
some think the opening of the novel improbable, if not impossible. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MRS. HENRY FAWCETT REPLIES 


Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE complains that I am bitter and unjust 
towards the opponents of Women’s Suffrage because, in my article 
published on March 12 in THE OUTLOOK, I stated my belief that 
the arguments advanced against Women’s Suffrage are trumpery, 
and are more and more recognised as such by the general body 
of public opinion. I could, if space permitted, quote chapter and 
verse from Parliamentary speeches in support of my opinion ; but, 
if I deserve condemnation as bitter and unjust, what adjectives 
must be selected to characterise Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s charge of 
dishonesty against the Parliamentary supporters of Women’s 
Suffrage? For he states that, while they voted for the Bill last 
Session, and carried its second reading by a large majority, most 
of them are in reality strongly opposed to it, denouncing it vigo- 
rously in private, while figuring in public as its ardent supporters. 
His charge against his fellow-members is infinitely more serious 
than mine. It is not for me to express any opinion as to whether 
it is well founded.or not. Assuming for the moment that it is well 
founded, and that many members voted for Women’s Suffrage 
last year contrary to their own inclination and conviction—what 
does that prove? It appears to me to afford pretty strong evi- 
dence that there, are political forces behind Women’s Suffrage 
which are compelling members of Parliament to vote for it, 
whether they like it or not. Those who are old enough to remember 
the passing of other Reform Bills will probably say that the situa- 
tion is not entirely a new one; and that men voted for an exten- 
sion of the suffrage in 1867 and in 1884 who wished household 
franchise at the bottom of the sea, or anywhere except in the 
English boroughs and counties. 

Mr. Radcliffe. Cooke complains not only that his brother 
members are dishonest, but that reporters do not do justice to the 
serious arguments advanced against women’s suffrage, giving 
undue prominence to the frothy jocosity with which our opponents 
adorn their speeches. We have no quarrel with the reporters, 
especially as their omissions have enabled Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
to give us two specimens of the really serious objections which he 
feels against the enfranchisement of women householders. 
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Here is the first: Representation, he says, is now divorced 
from Taxation (President Kruger may take an interest in this 
statement), and the time-honoured maxim that they should be 
united has fallen into disrepute. All now required of the voter is 
that he should have some fixed abode, sufficient to justify the 
inference that he is “ not a mere waif and stray, but a person with 
sufficient concern in the affairs of the community to entitle him to 
a voice in the choice of those who are to make laws for and govern 
the community.” 

Suppose we accept this definition of the present basis of repre- 
sentation, where is the argument against Women’s Suffrage which 
the reporters will not report? Women householders are not waifs 
and strays ; they have a substantial concern in the affairs of the 
community. Why should they not have a share in choosing those 
who make the laws for and govern the country ? 

Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s second serious argument is that to men 
alone is given a right to share in the selection of members of 
Parliament “ because it is by men alone that the country is made 
such as it is, and is maintained as it is.” ... “Everything,” he 
says, “that enables us to enjoy a high state of civilisation is due 
to the labour of men.” This would be a first-rate argument but 
for one fatal defect: it is obviously and absurdly untrue. Our 
civilisation is built up on the united efforts, physical and 
moral, of men and women. Neither can say to the other “I have 
no need of thee.” Even in the region of material wealth to which 
Mr. Cooke seems to confine his view, the vast mass of women, as 
well as the vast mass of men, are engaged in daily toil. The 
textile trade, the occupations of tailoring, dressmaking, shop- 
keeping, domestic service, teaching, sick nursing, the training and 
bringing up of children, have only to be mentioned to enable 
us to realise that our civilisation is the result of the united 
labour of men and women. Mr. Radcliffe Cooke says, “ Conceive, 
if it be possible, the sudden and simultaneous destruction of every- 
thing made by the hands of men.” I readily grant that the con- 
ception is well-nigh impossible ; but I maintain that it is equally 
impossible to conceive a world, or anything worth calling a civi- 
lised world, afflicted by a sudden and simultaneous cessation of 
the labour and moral influence of women, and that both concep- 
tions are not only impossible but futile. 

Our opponents have again supplied us with an example of the 
kind of argument which I ventured in my first article to charac- 
terise as “trumpery” ; and I reiterate my belief that it is not by 
such arguments as these that the claim of women householders 
to a share in choosing members of Parliament can be dis- 
credited. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT. 

2 Gower Street, W.C. 


MORE WOMEN’S SUFFRAGISTS 


Never, until I read Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s article on the subject 
in your last week’s issue, have I been able to get upa grain of 
enthusiasm for Woman’s Suffrage. It was a rude awakening. 
The bombastic self-sufficiency of this effusion savours more of the 
middle ages than of to-day, or, it is to be hoped, of THE OUTLOOK 
for this week. The article would be ludicrous were it not the 
(apparently) serious utterance of a public man; it would arouse 
indignation were it not so absurd. 

Mr. Cooke evidently prides himself on doing that difficult 
thing—telling the truth to women. But it is not the truth, or at 
best but half the truth. He says, in effect, that men alone have 
made the Empire, have made our trade, and raised our civilisation 
to its present pitch—high pitch, he calls it, and seems proud of it. 
But is this true? The head of the State has been for sixty years a 
woman. Has she done nothing to build up the Empire, to raise 
the standard of our civilisation, to extend our trade? Did Elizabeth 
do nothing? or Boadicea? Show me three kings who have done 
as much. 

And what a ridiculous contention, that because a woman cannot 
be a navvy (or has not, so far, aspired to that manly post) she may 
not, therefore, help to ameliorate the laws affecting her overworked 
sisters in factories and workshops, may not try to secure better 
educational advantages for the generations to come ! 
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As to Mr. Cooke’s last] gratuitous insult,’I venture to say that 
women are not ashamed of being wives and mothers, which I 
suppose is the unmentionable function he refers to ; but they are 
bitterly ashamed of being half educated, of waiting for husbands 
to come like so many bales of merchandise waiting purchasers, and 
of being later in life either ignorant household drudges or miserable 
functionless old maids. They want a wider scope—they want to 
be of more use in the world—and despite Mr. Cooke’s absurd 
egotism (or, perhaps, because of it), there is plenty for them to do. 
Our boasted civilisation is not perfect—or near it. Give them a 
chance. A WoMAN (OF COURSE). 


I feel compelled to raise a protest against the views expressed 
by Mr. Radcliffe Cooke in writing on the subject of Women’s 
Suffrage. His remarks are, it is evident, prompted bya spirit of 
selfishness and pride. The erroneousness of his ideas is all the 
more apparent when he says: “It is by men alone that the 
country is made such as it is and is maintained as it is.” He has 
yet to learn that “it is the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world.” He does not give due credit to that influence of a woman 
as a wife and a mother which is the mainstay of the nation’s 
welfare and of the individual man himself. Space will not allow 
me to dilate further upon the functions of woman, for certain 
limited functions Mr. Cooke is gracious enough to grant her ; but 
Jet me remind him of Longfellow’s sentiments : 


Honour to those whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs ; 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


CONSTANCE WIMBURNE. 
Lyndhurst Road, Peckham. 


BRITISH RAILWAY COMPANIES 


In his article on Inland Waterways Mr. Ernest Williams suggests 
a scheme on the merits of which I am not called on to express an 
opinion. If existing railway rates are, as he alleges, unfair to 
home producers, the hope of relief afforded by the construction of 
State waterways, to be carried out by the Royal Engineers, will 
appear rather dim and distant to all except persons of very san- 
guine temperament. What I venture to comment upon is the 
case against the railway companies, as stated by Mr. Williams. 
He is of opinion that “the country’s industry groans beneath a 
burden [of railway rates] almost too heavy in some cases for it to 
bear,” and he says our manufacturers look enviously on their 
foreign rivals where the State manages the railways on much 
easier terms to traders. 

This is a common, but scarcely a fair, way to represent the 
services of British railways to the public. Not one person in a 
thousand has leisure or inclination to examine the Board of Trade 
Returns relating to our railways; but it is not unreasonable to 
expect that anyone should do so before undertaking to write an 
article condemning the system in this sweeping fashion. These 
Returns for 1895 (the last year for which I have them at hand to 
refer to) show that the total paid-up share capital amounted to 
£1,001,110,221. If the railway companies are exacting more than 
their due profit from their customers, then they must be paying 
very handsome dividends. What are the facts? The net receipts 
on the aggregate share capital for 1895 amounted to 3°80 per 
cent., comparing with 3°77 per cent. for 1894, and 3°60 per cent. 
in 1893. Can it be maintained that this is an excessive average 
dividend to declare upon the investments of shareholders ? 

There is something to be said for the quality of the service. 
First, as regards safety to passengers. The number of passengers 
carried in 1895 (exclusive of season-ticket holders) was 929,770,909. 
Of these, three were killed (one in 300,000,000) and 212 were 
injured (one in 4,384,862). Considering the speed at which the 
public in this country desire to be carried, these results must be 
regarded as nothing short of wonderful. Second, as regards com- 
fort ; it is only necessary to remember the constant improvement 
in the vehicles that has taken place since the Midland Railway 
adopted Pullman cars about twenty-five years ago, but of course 
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this has not been eJected without enormous outlay on the part of 
the companies. 

Perhaps Mr. Williams will object to this that his complaint was 
not directed against the passenger service, but the goods traffic. 
The reply is that the revenue has to be earned from both ; the 
requirements of one must be met, if necessary, out of the earnings 
of the other. But the quality even of the goods traffic is not to be 
despised. Mr. Williams says that “the articles which must be 
carried by quick railway transit, or not at all, are few and unim- 
portant.” Are they? How would Londoners feel if the delivery 
of milk, eggs, fruit, even flowers, was not prompt and punctual? 
He says that the companies could make their rates on the carriage 
of heavy goods, such as iron, ‘considerably lower than they are 
at present without sacrificing their profit.” In view of the average 
dividend paid on capital invested, it is incumbent on Mr. Williams 
to show how this could be done. 

In short, a comparison between British railways, constructed 
and worked by private enterprise, and Continental railways, con- 
structed and worked by public funds, is a very unequal one. Be- 
sides this, there is to be taken into account the far higher rate of 
wages paid in Britain, the numerically larger staff to be employed 
in consequence of the far higher average speed, and the limitation 
in hours of labour rightly insisted on by the Board of Trade as 
essential to the safe management of rapid traffic. ; 

I do not say that the present relation of through import duties 
to local inland rates is satisfactory, nor that it is final; but I know 
what incessant attention has been, and is being, given to this most 
difficult problem by railway managers throughout the kingdom, 
and it must be obvious that it cannot be the interest of any com- 
pany to discourage or distress any home industry. Nearly all our 
commercial centres enjoy the advantage of ample railway competi- 
tion. If the London and North-Western were to levy excessive 
rates on the carriage of iron and coal to Manchester, the Midland 
would find it to their advantage to charge no more than would 
return a moderate profit. 

The railway system in this country is something the world has 
never seen before. It is certainly not above criticism ; but it is 
absurd to hold it up to obloquy, and to harangue vaguely about 
the “ maleficent work” and “ monopoly powers ” of the companies 
simply because they are not conducted as philanthropic institutions, 

49 Lennox Gardens, S.W. ~ HERBERT MAXWELL. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


It is a clear gain to have drawn from a typical “ London 
Teacher” like Dr. Foster the assurance that in all candour he 
appreciates highly the “ external” work of the University and will 
co-operate in maintaining and raising its efficiency. Though he 
and his allies have been successful in dissembling their love, it is 
reassuring to find it is there, and I unhesitatingly call upon Dr. 
Foster to put friendly pressure on his fellow-advocates of the 
“ Scheme,” and on the Government to accept such further amend- 
ments to the Bill as may be moved with a candid desire to make 
it acceptable to those of us who are indeed no new recruits, but who 
have for years expressed willingness to admit the new function of 
collegiate teaching, provided the old one of independent examining 
is in our opinion really secured. The point to mark is that the 
Bill as it stands does not, in our opinion, ensure this, but might 
easily be made to do so. HENRY HANFORD. 

Eastlea, Teddington. 


POST OFFICE GEOGRAPHY 


Should not a slight knowledge of geography be expected of 
our Post Office officials? I had occasion to-day to communicate 
with a Tunis correspondent, and, not knowing exactly how long a 
letter would take on the journey, I went into the Ludgate Hill 
post-office to inquire. The officials could not tell me, but, on the 
contrary, asked where and what Tunis was. Hitherto I have been 
under the impression that geography was one of the subjects which 
officials in the Post Office were called upon to know. Could not 
the Postmaster-General supply each post-office with a few decent 
maps? 

March 28, oO. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE POTENTATE. 


A Romance by FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON, 


THE POTENTATE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 








DRACULA. 


Edition. 


By Bram Sroxer. 6s. Fifth 


‘© The weirdest of weird tales."—Puach. 


SIAM—THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW 


ROBE. By Ernest YounG. With 20 Full-page and numerous Text Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. 15s. 


‘© Here is a book of which I can speak with unstinted praise......I heartily commend 
the book.” —T. P. O'Connor in the Graphic. 


FUST PUBLISHED. 
PREMA-SAGARA ; or, THE OCEAN OF LOVE. 
Translated from the Hindi by F. Pincorr. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 
SONGS OF LOVE AND EMPIRE. By E. 
Nessir. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
‘* Tt is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should live.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. By the 


Right Hon. GeoxcGe N. Curzon, M.P. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





CONSTABLE, WESTMINSTER. 


MACMILLAN & CO.”S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


BODLEY’s= FRANCE. 


Second Thousand. In 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


1898 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK: = Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 1898. Edited by 
J. Scorr Ke.tir, LL.D., Secretary to the Royal Geographical Society. Thirty- 
fifth annual publication. Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS, —“ For five-and-thirty years this compendium of the statistics and 
government of the States of the world has held its ground practically without a rival in 
1s own field........ The new edition prepared for the current year, with the necessary 
revisions, by Dr. Scott Keltie and his coadjutor, Mr. Renwick, presents some specially 
notable features.” 


NEW NOVEL BY ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
PLAIN LIVING: a Bush Idyll. By Rotr BoLpRrewoop, 


Author of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms,” ‘*-The Miner’s Right,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
WORLD.—‘ Once more the leading Australian novelist proves himself a prince of 
story-tellers,” 
ACADEMY.—“ A hearty story, deriving charm from the odours of the bush, and 
the bleating of incalculable sheep.” 


-MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 


APRIL, 1898. Price rs. CoNTENTS: 

A PHILOSOPHER'S ROMANCE. By Joun Berwick. Chapters XIV.-XV.— 
THE OLDEST GUIDE-BOOK IN THE WORLD. By Cuartes Wurstey.—A 
SPANISH BULL FIGHT IN FRANCE. By H. A. Kennepy. HOW TRADER 
JEVONS WAS SAVED: a Story of the Niger Delta. By Haro.tp BinpLoss.—ON 
CIRCUIT AT THE CAPE.—COUNTRY NOTES. By S. G. Tatrientyre, 
II. The Skop.—RECOLLECTIONS OF A BLACK BRUNSWICKER —MIRA- 
BEAU IN LONDON. By W.B Durrietp.—A COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
By Ronert L. LEIGHTON, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. Price 1s. 4d. Contains :— 

OVER THE ALPS ON A BICYCLE, By Exizaseru Rosins PENNELL. IIlustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. 

HER LAST LETTER. By Bret Harte. 

COAL IS KING. I. The Advantage of England and the United States in the World’s 
Commerce. By E. Atxinson.—II. The Supply of Anthracite Coal in Penn- 
sylvania. By E. W. Parker. 

&c &e. &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 








TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ee « from Two Guineas per annum. 
N 3 < SOC ; or , : ; 

weekly exchange of books at the houses N.B.—Two ae Three Friends wad 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 


per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


NOW OFFERED AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and RUSSIAN BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Rd., S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., London; 
And at Barton Areade, Manchester, 





THE CATHEDRAL. 


By J. K. HUYSMANS. 


Translated by CLARA BELL. 
With an Introduction by C. KEGAN PAUL. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* We know that the finest imaginative work can be built only of the 
primary emotions. Here, then, is a novelist who has obtained complete 
mastery over one of the primary emotions, precisely because it has 
obtained complete mastery over his own soul—the emotion of faith.” 

Mr, ARTHUR SYMONS, in the Saturday Review. 


*¢ This long-expected book is out at last, and bids fair to attract as 
much attention as its predecessors......... It would be idle to deny that 
M. Huysmans presents some of the characteristics of a great artist......... 
His picture of the cathedral stands out with the force and delicacy of a 
nocturne by Mr. Whistler.” Academy. 


** Above all, there is such a thorough presentation and interpretation 
of the great cathedral at Chartres in its whole spirit and in all its 
details as perhaps no other man could give of that or any other shrine.” 

‘all Mall Gazette. 


‘¢¢The Cathedral’ is one of the most remarkable books in contem- 


porary literature.” —Leterature. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltp. 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 
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DAVID NUTT, 270 & 271 Strand, 


LONDON. 





JUST OUT AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


ANTHOLOGIAE GRAECAE EROTICA. The 


Love Epigrams of the Greek Anthology. Edited, partly Trans- 
lated, and accompanied by Critical ard Exegetical Notes, by W. R. 
PATON. 16mo. Printed at the Constable Press on Vellum paper. 
Cloth, top gilt (uniform with Brooks’s Greek Lyric Poets), 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—* Gives the fifth book of the Palatine Anthology 
with a critical apparatus, many emendations and many admirable notes. 


sespebbi All show the careful working of a mind steeped in classical learn- 
ing, with a fastidious taste and no common aptitude for making love 
poetry......... The versions show a rare knowledge of English lyrical 


love poe ‘try, and a rare power of recalling the voices of its greatest 
masters. 





SIR HUDSON LOWE AND NAPOLEON. 


By R. C. Seaton. With Portrait from a Drawing in possession of 
Sir Hudson Lowe’s surviving Daughter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

*,* A spirited vindication of Sir Hudson Lowe from the calum- 
nies of O’Meara and others. 


TIMES. —* It is well in the interests of truth that the old calumnies 
against Sir Hudson Lowe should be examined and refuted.” 


THE NE\IV NUMBER OF THE TUDOR 
TRANSLATIONS. 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Vols. XIX., XX. 


CERTAIN TRAGICAL DISCOURSES OF 


BANDELLO. Translated into English by GEFFRAIE FENTON, 
Anno 1567. With an Introduction by R. Lancron DouG.as. 
2 vols. small 4to. 24s. net. 


Of earlier Numbers in the ‘* Tudor Translations” FLORIO’S 
MONTAIGNE (3 vols.), ADLINGTON’S APULEIUS (1 vol.) and 
NORTH’S PLUTARCH (6 vols.) are entirely out of print, and 
command a very heavy premium when met with. 


Of SHELTON’S DON QUIXOTE (4 vols. £2 8s. net), DANETT’S 
COMINES (2 vols. £1 4s. net), UNDERDOWN’S HELIODORUS 
(1 vol. 12s. net), and MABBE’S CELESTINA (1 vol. 12s. net), a few 
Copies are still for Sale at these prices. 


Subscribers are reminded that the ‘* Tudor Translations ” are issued 
in a limited edition of 600 Copies; that the Volumes will not be re- 
printed ; that the Series will not be unduly extended; and that it is 
restricted to acknowledged masterpieces of English style in the one 
hundred years from 1550 to 1650, which are also acknowledged master- 
pieces of Classic and European literature. 





POEMS. By Wii Ernest Hentey. First 


Collected Edition. Comprising the Matter of his Previous Volumes, 
**A Book of Verses” and ‘* London Voluntaries,” with Omissions, 
Additions, and Changes. Small demy 8vo. Printed at the Con- 
stable Press on Special Paper. With Photogravure of the Author’s 
Bust by Rodin. Second Issue. Cloth, top gilt, 6s, 


FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 


‘* The brilliancy of Mr. Henley’s versatile work in prose, not only as 
a journalist, but as the chronicler of Byron and the candid critic of Burns, 
has perhaps made us a little forgetful of the great excellence of his 
poetry.” —A/forning Post. 

** This most luminous and incisive of contemporary critics, this most 
plangent and representative of modern poets, is scarcely less a living 
classic than Algernon Swinburne or George Meredith......... This definitive 
edition......... only proves afresh its author’s marvellous restraint while 
emphasizing once more the vivid originality of a strong and compelling 
personality.” —Zcho. 


** The book, small as it is, is large enough to give its author a high 
place among the poets of the world.”— Daily Telegraph. 


** A great deal of Mr. Henley’s late work is of the best which the 
time has given us. It is the voice of a great primitive personality.” —Szv. 

















Mr. HEINEMANN'S NEW BOOKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 
By GEORGE BRANDES. 


2 vols. Roxburgh gilt top or buckram uncut, demy 8vo. 24s. net. 





The ACADEMY.—“ An admirable and exhaustive survey of its subject. A 
valuable contribution to Shakespearian literature.” 


THE LIFE OF JUDGE JEFFREYS. 
By H. B. IRVING. 
With 3 Portraits and a Facsimile. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The DAJLY TELEGRAPH.—" The style is lively, the descriptive power cor 


siderable. From the first page to the last the book is unceniably interesting, and in 
places absorbing.” 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. Vol. IV. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A HISTORY OF ITALIAN LITERATURE, By Ricuarp 
Garnett, C.B., LL.D., Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
LITERATURE.—“ Dr. Garnett is lucid in arrangement, agreeable, and correct, 


and often powerful and felicitous in style. He has done a real service to both English 
and Italian literatures.” 


THE INDIAN FRONTIER WAR. Being an Account of 


the Mohmund and Tirah Expeditions. 1897. By Lionet James. With Illustra- 
tions from Drawings by the Author, and Photographs and Maps and Plans. 1 vo). 
8vo. 7s. 6d 
The DA/JLY TELEGRAPH.—“ This record for the first time gives something 
like an adequate picture of the dogged resolve of the British leaders, and the splendid 
services of the Ghoorkas, Sikhs, Highlanders and other arms.’ 


THE. WORKERS: an Experiment in Reality. 


A. Wyckorr. With Illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


By WALTER 





SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE LONDONERS: an Absurdity. 


Author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation.” 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Should be read by every one in search of a 
laugh. Mr. Hichens simply revels in epigram, simile, and satire. 


DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO. By I. Zancwitt. 


Mr. W. E. Hentey in THE OUTLOOK.—“‘ A brave, eloquent, absorbing, and, on 
the whole, persuasive book. Here, I take it, is that rarest of rare thing-, a BOOK. 
As I have said, I do not wholly believe in it. But it is a Book; it goes far to explain 
the Jew. And I feel that the reading of it has widened my horizon, and given me much 
to perpend.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. By H. G. WE ts, Author 
of ‘‘ The Time Machine.” 

The SPECTA TOR.—“‘ As a writer of scientific romance Mr. Wells has never been 
surpassed. Even when he is most awful there is always something human about his 
characters. Both Poe and Mr. Wells are follow ers of Swift, but Mr. Wells keeps nearest 
to the human side of the author of Gulliver.’ 


By Rosert HIcHENns, 


THE MINISTER OF STATE. By J. A. Srevart, Author 
of “In the Day of Battle.” 


The WORLD,—“ Its qualities place it far above the novels we are accustomed to, 
even of the higher class. It is dramatic, romantic, and realistic.’ 


THE LAKE OF WINE. 
KING CIRCUMSTANCE. 


“* A Street in Suburbia.” 


THE SCOURGE-STICK. By Mrs. Camppett Praep. 


The DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘ Undeniably powerful and interesting.” 


THE BROOM OF THE WAR-GOD. By H.N. BraitsrorD. 


The WORLD.—“ Quite the most vivid and most realistic picture of the lamentable 
campaign that we have yet met with. We follow the fortunes of the Foreign Legion 
with absorbed interest.’ 


By BERNARD CAPES. [afonday. 


By Epwin Pucu, Author of 


THE BETH BOOK. By Saran Granp, Author of “The 
Heavenly Twins.” 


PUNCH.—“ The heroine is one of Sarah Grand's most fascinating creations. The 
story is absorbing ; the truth to nature in the characters every reader will recognise. 


THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. By Gasriete D’ ANNUNZIO. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE. —“ A masterpiece. The story holds and haunts 
ONE....+6.. A great prose poem that cannot be surpassed. The work of a master—a 
master whose genius is beyond dispute.” 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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IDEAS FROM THE PROVINCES 


By Our Own Correspondents 


“* She hath been at London to call a stréa a straw anda waw 
a wal/.””—Cheshire proverb. 
Belfast 


THE Giant’s Causeway must be preserved for the public. Some 
time ago the attempt of a syndicate to prevent free ingress and 
egress at the Causeway caused widespread consternation, not only 
in Ireland, but in every country from which tourists have come to 
view one of the most wonderful natural curiosities in the world. 
The Defence Conmittee, formed to protect the rights of the public, 
spent almost £2.000 in the argument of the case before the Irish 
Law Courts, and though the decision—that the road leading to 
the Causeway is public property—virtually amounts to a defeat 
of the claims of the syndicate, yet there is a general feeling among 
those who have taken a special interest in the matter that an effort 
should be made to acquire the whole Causeway for the public. 
The syndicate can, if it chooses, build a high wall alongside the 
road, and thus prevent visitors from getting even a general view 
of the Causeway. 

A project has been set on foot, under the patronage of the 
Lord Mayor and the City Coroner, to establish day nurseries for 
the children of working mothers. Infant mortality is high in 
Belfast, and it is believed that a number of créches, such as exist 
in Glasgow and in some French cities, would do much to lessen it. 


Dundee 

The cry of “Home Rule for Scotland!” is by no means as 
widely supported in Scotland as some in England seem to imagine. 
Our Town Clerk, in a report on the Government’s Private Bill 
Procedure (Scotland) Bill, condemns it on the ground that, 
instead of saving expense, it would increase the cost of private 
legislation and burden the country with yet another Government 
Office in Edinburgh at the cost of the ratepayers in one form or 
other. It is most edifying to find how satisfactory things are as 
at present existing. The country, says our Town Clerk, would be 
much better without such a Bill as this. What is really required 
is a continuance of the existing system, shorn of unnecessary ex- 
pense and unnecessary procedure. 

With reference to the decline of the whale fisheries, mentioned 
recently, it is curious to note how the fortunes of the different 
East Coast ports have varied as to whaling. At one time London 
possessed the largest fleet of whalers, then Hull had that position, 
then Leith, then Peterhead, and now Dundee. In 1750 nineteen 
vessels went from’ East Coast ports to Greenland; in 1775 the 
number was ninety, and in 1793 it was estimated at about 200. 
In 1814 the total catch of the fleet was 437 whales ; the Resolution 
of Peterhead having forty-four fish. Now the ship that gets from 
four to six is considered lucky. In 1839 ten vessels were owned 
in Dundee, in 1867 there were twelve, and in 1885 seventeen. 
Wrecks and sales have brought the number down to six. 


Edinburgh 

In the course of a very interesting address delivered here on 
Saturday last, Mr. T. J. Macnamara, LL.D., Editor of Zhe School- 
master and a member of the London School Board, referred to the 
progress of elementary education in England, Scotland, and Wales 
respectively, making a comparison not altogether complimentary 
to Scotland. Fifty years ago, he said, there was in Scotland the 
finest common school system under the sun, and the Scottish 
people thought they had it still. There was a tendency to fold 
their hands and be thankful, and forget that other nations were 
moving forward. In England there had been a greater ad- 
vance during the last twenty years than in Scotland, and the 
Welsh had done 'tven more than the English. Unquestion- 
ably there is much truth in Dr. Macnamara’s remarks as to 
the self-satisfaction which exists here. And 
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Glasgow 

Educational authorities here are at sixes and sevens on the 
subject of the age limit, and are quite unable to agree among 
themselves as to whether or not it should be raised. Thus the 
Glasgow Juvenile Delinquency Board has passed, with only one 
dissentient, a resolution in exactly opposite terms to that passed 
recently by the School Board. The directors of the former Board 
are of opinion that, keeping in view the circumstances of the chil- 
dren who leave the day industrial schools after passing Standard V. 
(at which time they usually get suitable and respectable situations), 
and the poverty of the greater number of the parents, it is not ex- 
pedient that the children should be compelled to remain at school 
until they have passed Standard VI. The majority of Scottish 
educationists, however, favour the raising of the limit, so that 
children should either pass the Sixth Standard or be fourteen years 
of age before they leave school. 

A movement has been started for the formation of a Scottish 
Dialect Society—somewhat on the lines of the English Dialect 
Society, which has been in existence for the last twenty years—and 
at a meeting of the Philological Section of the Glasgow Philo- 
sophical Society, held on Monday evening, the project was fully 
discussed. It has been objected that the proposed organisation is 
unnecessary as the English dialect dictionary is to cover Scotland, 
and is, in fact, to be co-extensive with the whole English-speaking 
world. On the other hand, however, the promoters of the proposed 
Scottish Society contend that it would, on the score of general 
historical and philological interest, be a mistake to allow Scotland 
to be treated in that fashion. No definite decision has yet been 
come to, but another meeting will be held at an early date. 


Liverpool 

In the space of a few weeks, three of our biggest Atlantic 
Steamship Companies have made important strides in the expan- 
sion of the American and Canadian trades. It is only a short 
time since the White Star cargo-boat Cymric—the largest afloat— 
reached the Mersey on her trial trip ; and now the Cunard Com- 
pany have decided to add two new vessels to their already extensive 
North Atlantic fleet. The new Cunarders will be engaged in the 
Boston trade, and will be cargo-boats of the newest, largest, and 
fastest type. Then, again, the old firm of Messrs. Allan are to 
have four new liners for the development of the Canadian trade. 
So far back as 1852 the Canadian Government entered into a 
contract with this firm for the running of a line of mail steamers 
between Liverpool and Canada, and these steamers were instru- 
mental in opening up one of the most fertile of our British terri- 
tories. Until a few months ago, Messrs. Allan held the Canadian 
mail contract, but refused the new conditions then imposed. Still 
they may again secure the contract under more favourable con- 
ditions. And so Liverpool’s gigantic fleet grows. 


Blymoutb 

£20,000 a year is a big sum. It represents the profit which the 
inhabitants of this town are making this year on the water supply. 
Since the days of Sir Francis Drake, Plymouth has brought its 
water down from Dartmoor, a distance of about twelve miles, and 
now a matter of £150,000 is being spent on a huge storage reservoir 
on the moor, so that, come rain or snow or a long drought, the 
supply of water will not be affected. This scheme will be completed 
in the autumn, when also the town will be lighted by electricity. 
Water having proved so remunerative, and the trams, despite many 
adverse circumstances, having already produced a profit, the Cor- 
poration have themselves taken in hand the supply of electric light. 

Gas is cheaper here, perhaps, than in any other town in England 
except Liverpool. We pay only Is. 9¢@. a thousand feet : yet the Cor- 
poration are providing the town with electric light, and ina short time 
the trams (also the property of the Corporation) will be run by elec- 
tricity, the overhead system having been adopted. What an object 
lesson to the thickly populated suburbs of 





teachers, unfortunately, display far more 
anxiety with regard to questions affecting 
tenure of office and the like than in endea- 
vouring to solve the educational problems 
which confront them. 


The Publisher requests all who have any 

difficulty in obtaining copies of THE 

OUTLOOK to communicate at once 

with him, sending name and address of 
the nearest newsagent. 


London where gas is expensive, in some 
cases more than twice as expensive as with 
us, and where the means of communication 
are such as would not be tolerated in a 
provincial town ! 
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THE WEEK IN BRIEF 


ORDERS were issued at Hong Kong on Friday of last week for the naval 

establishment there to be placed on a war footing. All the British war- 

ships took in full supplies of coal and ammunition 

Imperial on Saturday. The entire British fleet, except the 
Immortalité, has sailed north with sealed orders. 

The Chinese Government is to open Fu-ning-fu, about 480 miles north 
of Hong Kong, in the province of Fo-kien, as a Treaty port. 

On the Nile, last Saturday morning, three gunboats, under Major 
Hickman, attacked Mahmud’s depét at Shendy, driving out the garrison, 
with a loss of 160 killed, and completely destroying the forts. Mahmud 
is said, in consequence, to be entirely cut off from all means of retreat. 
There were no casualties on the Egyptian side. 

Intelligence has arrived from Uganda that the mutineers were over- 
taken by Captain Harrison on February 3 and defeated with a loss of 
over fifty, the British having only ten killed. The remainder of the 
mutineers escaped to the Lake Kioga swamps. 

The Cape Legislative Council returns are thirteen Progressives, ten 
Afrikander Bond, and one Independent. 

The Victorian Government has decided to recommend the acceptance 
by Victoria of the Federal Constitution. The scheme is said to be enthu- 
siastically received. In New South Wales the opposition is substantial. 

The New South Wales wheat returns show that the area has increased 
126,372 acres, and the yield 1,694,843 bushels since last year. 

In Newfoundland, on the 25th inst., the resolution in favour of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the Newfoundland finances and Treaty Shore 
grievances passed both Houses unanimously. 

The Canadian Senate on Wednesday rejected the Stickeen Railway 
Bill by 52 votes to 14. The Bill is thus blocked for the present ; but if 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier has the country behind, the Senate must ultimately give 
way and pass this necessary measure. 

The Daily Chronicle Cuban correspondent has been arrested and de- 
ported to Buenos Ayres. 

Mr. Gladstone was out in the garden, at Hawarden, for a short time 

on Tuesday; on Wednesday he went for a drive. 
Home President Kruger has despatched a cablegram, ex- 
pressing deepest sympathy and trusting that the 

Lord would support and strengthen Mr. Gladstone. 

Lord Salisbury left London for Beaulieu on Monday morning, accom- 
panied by Lady Gwendolen Cecil and his medical attendant. 

The Revenue Keturns for the year ending last Wednesday are 
£116,016,314, an increase on last year of £3,817,767, and the best on 
record. 

The Maidstone election resulted on Saturday in the return of Mr. 
F. S. Cornwallis (C.), who polled 2,214 votes to the 2,036 of Mr. John 
Barker (L.). On Thursday, in the Wokingham division of Berkshire, 
Captain Young (C.) defeated Mr. Palmer(L.) by 4,726 votes to 3,690. 
Both seats, therefore, remain as they were. 

Sir Christopher Furness decided on Monday not to proceed with the 
York election petition, as technicalities alone could now affect the retention 
or loss of the seat. 

At the meeting of the London County Council on Tuesday the recom- 
mendation of the General Purposes Committee that the extreme end of 
the Victoria Embankment wall, by the corner of Westminster Bridge, 
be approved as a suitable site for the Boadicea statuary group was agreed 
to by 78 to 36 votes. Lord Meath, Sir Algernon West, and Mr. T. B. 
Westacott were elected Aldermen for the unexpired term of three years, 
in place of Sir G. Lushington, the Hon. Evelyn Hubbard, M.P., and 
Lord Farrer, resigned. At a meeting of the Moderate party on Monday, 
it was announced that the Earl of Onslow, owing to his many engage- 
ments, was not able to continue his leadership of the party. 

The gate of St. Bartholomew-the-Great, Smithfield, is saved. The 
London County Council, in view of the protests raised, has decided to 
turn the road in another direction. 

A deputation of English, Scottish, and Irish distillers waited on the 
Chancellor; of the Exchequer on Thursday, protesting against the West 
Indian Commission’s recommendation of the removal of the 4d. per gallon 
differential duty on imported spirits. Sir M. Hicks-Beach replied that he 
thought the removal of the extra 4¢. duty would not be of advantage to the 
West|Indies, but to the producers of foreign cheap spirits. It seemed a wiser 
policy to attempt tomeet the necessities of the West Indies in some other way. 

It}is calculated that the Clyde shipbuilders have booked nearly 100,000 
tons of fresh shipping this month. 

LordtYarborough’s seat, Brocklesby Hall, near Grimsby, was attacked 
by fire on Sunday, and £20,0c0 worth of damage was dcne, including the 
destruction of the library. 
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The Chinese agreement with Russia was signed on Sunday, and, the 

Chinese troops are being withdrawn from Port Arthur and Talienwan, 

where Russia has now nine warships, with 2,c00 

Foreign troops at the first-named. The Russian Government 

has informed her representatives abroad of the cession 

in usufruct of the two ports to Russia, Port Arthur being leased for 

twenty-five years as a naval base, and Talienwan as an ice-free port. She. 
has declared Talienwan open to foreign trade. 

M. Hanotaux said in the French Chamber on Saturday last that 
France had not taken the initiative in modifying the status guo in China, 
but that, in order to ensure the security of her Indo-Chinese possessions, 
pourparlers were proceeding in Paris and Pekin. 

After Spain had telegraphed officially to Washington that she held 
the Maine disaster to be due to an internal explosion, the finding of the 
United States Court of Inquiry was published on Monday, stating that the 
disaster was caused by a submarine mine exploding under the vessel, there 
being no evidence to fix the responsibility. President McKinley trans- 
mitted the Report to Congress, adding that he left it to Spain to take the 
necessary action. A resolution in the House of Representatives, recog- 
nising Cuba’s independence, was on Wednesday ruled out of order by the 
Speaker, supported by a vote of 179 to 139. Negotiations are actively 
proceeding between the two Governments. 

The Greek Indemnity Loan Convention was signed at Paris on Tues- 
day by Sir E. Monson, M. Hanotaux, and the Russian Ambassador. A 
unanimous expression of gratitude was passed by the Greek Chamber. 

The Transvaal and Portuguese Governments have declined to send 
delegates to the Cape Customs Conference on April 12. 

The Treasurer-General of the Transvaal has been asked to resign, on 
account of alleged irregularities in the administration—not necessarily any 
monetary deficiency, it is stated. 

News arrived at the beginning of the week that the Russian Imperial 
mission to Abyssinia reached the capital on February 17. 

March 27, Mrs. Parnell, mother of the late Irish leader, at Avondale, 
aged So. The Princesse de Joinville, at Paris, aged 83. Daughter 

of Pedro I., Emperor of Brazil.—— Surgeon Lieut.- 
Obituary Col. R. W. Troup, late Army Medical Staff, 
at Dover, aged 56. Served in the Bhutan (1864)‘ 
Ashanti (1874), and Egyptian (1882) campaigns. March 28, the Earl 
of Strafford, at St. James’s Square, aged 58. First sat for Tavistock in 
1852 in the Liberal interest; then, as Viscount Enfield, for Middlesex 
1857-74. Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 1870; Under- 
Secretary for India and First Commissioner of the Civil Service 1880. 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Middlesex.——Sir John Arnott, a 
Cork, aged 83. Director of many companies, chief proprietor -of the 
Bristol Steam Navigation Company, proprietor of the /rish Times. Mayor 
of Cork 1859-61, High Sheriff 1875. Liberal M.P. for Kinsale 1859-64 ; 
but left the Liberal party after the introduction of the Home Rule Bill. 
——Lady {Glenesk, at Cannes.——March 29, Her Anton Seidl, the 
celebrated musical conductor, at New York, aged 47. First conductor of 
the ‘*Ring” in England, at Her Majesty’s, 1882.——Earl Cawdor, at 
Stackpole Court, Pembrokeshire, aged So. March 30, Mr. Charles 
Hoare, the well-known banker, at Basingstoke, aged 52.—— March 31, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, aged 65. 
March 28, at the second reading of the Prisons Bill, Mr. Dillon said 
that, ‘instead of aiming at giving a prisoner an opportunity of redeeming 
himself, the prison system of this country was one 
Speeches calculated to degrade and brutalise him, and the Bill 
was condemned because it proposed no revolutionary 
change in that system.” 

Mr. Davitt said that ‘‘ penal servitude had_ failed to reform, be- 
cause of the spirit of mechanical recrimination and vindictiveness in which 
it had its birth, and, secondly, the unsuitable training for civil work of the 
military men who were in charge of the prisons in this country.” 

Mr. J. Redmond ‘ regarded the prison system in this country as the 
most brutal and brutalising in existence. The main aim of imprisonment 
should be prevention and reformation ; but in England it was, he believed, 
vindictive retribution, and no inducement to reformation was held out 
under the cast-iron prison regulations.” Ie supported the Bill, however, 
because it went some way in the direction he, desired prison reform 
to go. 

March 29, in answer to a question by Mr. Dillon as to the Times’ 
Pekin Correspondent being able to publish ‘ facts of the utmost public 
importance” before they reached the Foreign Office, Mr. G. N. Curzon 
said :—‘‘In this somewhat unequal competition I think the House will 
see that the journalist, whose main duty is speed, is liable sometimes 
to get the advantage over the diplomatist, whose main object 3s 
accuracy.” 
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Speaking on the Alonetary Affairs of India, Lord G. Hamilton said 
that, ‘‘ if the Indian mints were opened without any international arrange- 
ment, there would at once be a general disturbance and dislocation of 
prices. There would certainly be a continuous fall in the gold value of 
the rupee, the currency would be inflated and diluted, and there would be 
a general spirit of apprehension and distrust fatal to investment of capital. 
So far as the Indian Government at home and in India was concerned, 
they believed the attempt to open the mints without some arrangement 
would be an act of lunacy.” 

March 30, at the annual dinner of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
Duke of Fife, referring to Chartered Companies, said that, though the 
Empire owed much to them, ‘he was convinced that .in these days 
Chartered Companies were an anomaly, and he hoped that in the future, 
wherever the British flag flew, some form of direct Imperial control 
would always be established, until self-government—that inevitable 
development of all Anglo-Saxon communities—took place. A board of 
gentlemen sitting in London, however able and honest they might be, 
could not exercise the same control as Imperial authority, with all its 
prestige and military power, and, therefore, he for one warmly welcomed 
the admirable scheme of the present Colonial Secretary for the future 
government of the Chartered Company’s territory.” 

Earl Grey, in reply, said that, ‘* from personal observation of the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate under Imperial administration, and Rhodesia under 
the administration of the Chartered Company, he was satisfied that rule 
by Chartered Company under proper control was the most beneficent rule 
that could be devised. . . . He did not intend to leave the Chartered 
Board until the object had been attained of making Rhodesia a powerful 
English nation—so powerful that it would secure the federation of South 
Africa south of the Zambesi, and would establish for ever the position of 
England in paramount ascendency.” 

March 31, in answer to a question from Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, 
Mr. Balfour said he had promised to give the House a statement of the 
policy of the Government on the Sitiation in the Far East on Tuesday 
next, and the House would agree with him that it would be inconvenient 
to give detachments of that statement before Tuesday. 

With regard to the Russian Occupation of Port Arthur and Talienwan, 
Mr. Curzon said that on January 27 the Russian Ambassador communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government an assurance that any port acquired 
by Russia in the North Pacific would be open to trade of all nations. 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


RATES AND ASSESSMENTS: a Guide to the Law of 
Parochial and Local Rates and Assessments, with the Practice of the Union 
Assessment Committee and of Ra ating Appeals. By L. Gacues. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Uniform with *‘ Markets and Fairs.” 


THE LAW RELATING TO MARKETS AND FAIRS 


and therein of Auction Marts, Sale Rooms, Hawkers, and Pedlars. By L. Gacues, 
Barrister, Counsel to the District Councils Association. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


WHEELER ON PATENTS: Notes on Prolongation, the 


ame Consolidated, Rules of Board of Trade, Patent Office, and Privy Council. 
oth, 5s. 


OUR LONDON POOR LAW SCHOOLS: comprising 
Descriptive Sketches of the Schools, with a Map, and special Chapters on 
Ophthalmia, Finance, and Law; together with concluding observations by 
delegates. Compiled by WALTER MorniNGTON, Inner Temple, and FREDERICK 
J. Lamparp, Gray’s Inn (Barristers-at-Law). 3s. 6d. [[n the press. 


THE REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS 
ACTS. With Memorandum, Appendices, and Index. By F. V. Hornsy, 
Barrister-at-Law, and one of Her Majesty's Assistant Inspectors of Reformatory 

and Industrial Schools. Cloth, ss. 


TRADE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND FOREIGN 
COMPETITION. Despatch from Mr. Chamberlain to the Governors of Colonies 
and the a -Commissioner of Cyprus and the Replies thereto. 4s. gd. ; by 
post 5s. 3 


CONFEDERATION LAW OF CANADA. By Gerratp 


Joun WHEELER. 428. ; cash with order, 36s. 


THE MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS, 1894-7. With 
Notes, Appendices, and a copious Index. By Jasens Dunpas White, M.A., 
LL. M., of ‘Trinity College, Cambridge, and of the Inner Temple and South Wales 
Circuit; Barrister-at-Law. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 


THE MILITIA OFFICER’S EXAMINER: from the Rank 


of Lieutenant to Field Officer. By Major H. S. Tompson. Ninth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected to date by Captain Lionet Dorin. 4s. 6d. 


THE LAW RELATING TO FACTORIES AND WORK- 
=. Be dang Egg dae ion ANT) and A. LLEwEetyn Davies, 





LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 





cc. WD. 


LINDSAY, 


Dealer in Precious Stones, Jeweller and Silversmith, 
34 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


JBWELS, PLATH, &., BOUGHT FOR CASH OR SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





VANDER. & HEDGES, 


(Late TESSIER), 


Manufacturing SILVERSMITHS & JEWELLERS, DIAMOND, PEARL & PRECIOUS STONE MERCHANTS, 


DEALERS IN SECOND-HAND SILVER, SHEFFIELD PLATE, AND JEWELS OF ALL KINDS. 


VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE. 


PLATE AND JEWELS PURCHASED. 


26 NEW BOND STREET. Three Doors North of Conduit Street. 








HOT MINERAL-WATER BATHS FOR 


BUXTON 


Centre of the picturesque Peak District. 


DERBYSHIRE 


Flighest Town in England. 
On the Mountain Limestone. 
1,000 feet above sea level. 


Pure Air. Charming Scenery. 


GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, &c. 





NATURAL TEMPERATURE 82° FAHRENHEIT. 
Finest Public Gardens at any Health Resort in Europe, with Pavilion, Theatre, Concert Hall, 


Tennis, Bowls, Ge. 


Golf Links (18 holes). 


For ILLUSTRATED GUIDE, with Tariffs of the leading Hotels, Hydropathics, Boarding and Lodging Houses, send postage stamp to 


COUNCIL CLERK, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 
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DECORATION OF WALLS 
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LITHOGRAPHIC PROCESS 
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SOLE AGENT FOR 
A. CLERET 


151 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON W 


THE UNITED KINGDOM :— 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
The Trade only 
[PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 


ATRICAN UNITED INSURANCE 


FIRE. ACCIDENT. 



















Ltd. 
£200,000. 
PLATE-GLASS. 


LIFE. The ‘‘ African United” represents the leading English 
LIFE Offices. 


CORPORATION, 
CAPITAL 





London Consultative Committee— 


OwEN R. DUNELL, Esq. (Director Bank of Africa, London). 
HENRY B. MARSHALL, Esq. (r5 Gt. St. Helen’s, E.C.) 
JOHN PapDOoN, Esq. (Messrs. Hill & Paddon). 

ARCH. PARKER, Esq. (Messrs. Wood & Parker). 





Head Office-JOHANNESBURG (P.O. Box 1228). 


CAPE TOWN OFFICE: 133 LONGMARKET STREET. 
‘DURBAN OFFICE: 350 WEST STREET. 


The English Branch is now open to deal with the above classes of 
business at Lowest Current Rates zz England or South Africa, 
and offers special facilities for the Insurance of Mining and other 
Property i the latter field. 


LONDON OFFICE OF THE CORPORATION— 
20 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Local Secretary, THOS. C. SHAW. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—South Africans coming to or temporarily re- 
siding in England can have their letters addressed to the care of the 
Corporation, as above. 





LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 
ee THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES.” ~ 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 
Termini in London : VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL'S (City). 


The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 7: HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘*Calais.’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden”’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 

The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
**Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS, : . 

SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 


GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SER VICE te ew -days)—NortTu oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.m., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns, 

Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 

Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE : M. Ch. NiessE N, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. Biomerie.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE- CARLO: Messrs. Suir & 
Co., Bankers: BALE: Messrs. De Srevr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 

THE SEA-SIDE.—The shortest and most direct route by Main Line to Margate, 

























‘watering places on the Kent coast. The GRANVILLE EXPRESS to Margate, 
Ramsgate. and Westgate, in two hours. 
<juring the Summer months on weekdays, and on Sundays there are Special Cheap 
Trains to the same places, enabling visitors to spend EIGHT HOURS at the Sea-side. 

CRYSTAL PALACE.—Passengers by this Company's Route are conveyed to the 
High Level Station adjacent to the Centre Transept of the Building. Cheap Return 
‘Tickets including admission. 

Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W. ; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
w., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’ s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. ; or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 








THE GRESHAM 


2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Ramsgate, Broadstairs, Herne Bay, Westgate-on-Sea, Birchington, and other favourite | 


CHEAP FAST TRAINS run frequently | 


| 





LIFE OFFICE. 


WEST END BRANCH: 


Sir FRANCIS OSBORNE, Bart., Local Secretary. 
CHIEF OFFICE: 


ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, 
Poultry, London, E.C. 


JAMES H. scorr, General Manager and Secretary. 


Annual Income (1896), £1, 146, 836. 
Assets exceed £6,250,000. 


Payments under Policies exceed 


£13,500,000. 


Lives of Naval and Military Officers assured at Inclusive 
Premiums for Climate and War Risks. 
See United Service Magasine for February. 


ANNUITIES. LOANS. 


(THe GRESHAM LIFE AssURANCE SOCIETY, LTD.) 
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